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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE CAREER OF MAJOR WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


We resume our review of the biography of Wil- 
liam Cunningham, contained in the appendix to 
Curwen’s Journal and Letters. At the close of 
our last paper, we left Cunningham, at the head of 
his main force, making his way to a place called 
“‘ Hays’ Station.” The name of this place, at that 
period, was Edgehill. Its name was subsequently 
changed to that of the unfortunate Captain, whose 
blood served to re-baptize it. Edgehill was a mere 
block house, manned by scarcely more than twenty 
men, who were under the command of Col. Jo- 
seph Hays. Hays is said by our biograper to 
have been apprised of Cunningham's proximity. 
Our own authorities, on the contrary, assert, that 
William Caldwell, the brother of John, having the 
good fortune to escape the fate of the latter, en- 
deavored to reach Edgehill, to inform Hays of his 
danger; but failed to do so in season. He was 
compelled to pursue a circuitous route, and to move 
cautiously, while Cunningham was equally direct 
and rapid in his movements. The fact is no ways 
important. Warned or not, Hays was surrounded 
by the troops of Cunningham and required to sur- 
render. Shots were exchanged, but without doing 
any mischief,—when the overwhelming force of 
the assailants effectually shut out the hope that the 
besieged could defend themselves successfully, and 
they offered to treat with the besiegers. Our au- 
thorities assert that a composition was entered into, 
and that the garrison of this little post were admit- 
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ted to terms as prisonersof War. Here, however, 
the biographer of Cunningham joins issue with us. 
He tells the story in this fashion. The garrison is 
commanded to surrender, under pain of being put 
to death if a shot is fired—they do fire, and blood 
is spilt—they afterwards surrender at the last ex- 
tremity and at discretion, and they are massacred 
accordingly. This is the substance of his state- 
ment—a statement for which no authority is offer- 
ed whatsoever. Our account of the affair is sus- 
tained by the current narrations of the historians, 
and the country, for the last sixty years. The as- 
sertion of an unknown writer, now, when there is 
no new testimony to be had, cannot, for a single 
instant, be allowed to weigh against the received 
statements of the historians, and the current testi- 
monies of tradition for half a century. The crime 
is much the same in both statements. By what 
right does a Captain presume to say to a party, 
which honorably defends itself, that, in the event 
of being overthrown, they shall be put to death? It 
seems, according to our biographer, that Hays was 
smoked out of his den by a process similar to that 
by which Marion and Lee obtained possession of 
Fort Motte. Burning arrows fire the dwelling, and 
the defenders capitulate. So far, such was the 
history at Fort Motte, where the resistance was 
protracted for a far longer period than at Hays’ 
Station, and where the inequality and inferiority 
of the British, to the assailing force, was much 
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greater than that of Hays to Cunningham. Did 
Marion hang and butcher the garrison for honora- 
bly maintaining their flag, to the last extremity ? 
Where did our biographer learn his lessons of mili- 
tary morality, thus to venture on the assumption 
that a soldier-like manliness, in the defence of a 
post, is deserving of nothing but the gallows and 
the sword? We are gravely told that these brave 
fellows were warned, if they did not surrender, 
they should be butchered ; and they were butchered 
when they did surrender. On this point both par- 
ties are agreed. Our authorities continue the story 
thus :— 

Hays, admitted to terms for himself and party, 
laid down his arms, and fancied that all was safe. 
But, no sooner had this surrender been made, than 
Cunningham told certain of his men to enter the 
block house, and select such of the prisoners as 
they desired should be spared. The women and 
small children—for this little military post was 
simply a temporary neighborhood refuge against 
wandering marauders—were set aside;—so also 
were a few persons,—the Tinsleys, the Saxons 
and the Dunlaps—chiefly because of their extreme 
youth. The rest were taken ont, fourteen in num- 
ber, were marched to an old field, and made to take 
their seats on the ground. Two of these, Col. 
Hays and Daniel Williams, were then detached 
from the rest and hurried to the ridge-pole of a 
fodder-stack, where an attempt was made to hang 
them. The pole breaking with their weight, they 
fell, half strangled, to the ground ; when Cunning- 
ham, with a certain portion of his men, rushed in 
and hewed them to pieces with their swords. Jo- 
seph Williams, a boy but fourteen years old, cried 
to his elder brother as they were thus putting him 
to death—* Oh! brother Daniel, what shall I tell 
mother!” The innocent boy never doubted but he 
should be sent home to carry the cruel tidings to 
his mother. It never entered his imagination that 
he too should fall a victim,—he, a child still warm 
from his mother’s embrace--to the brutal fury of 
this reckless raffian. His simple speech of in- 
quiry was silenced by the sword-stroke of Cun- 
ningham, who left the one victim, struggling in the 
arms of death, to hew down the other. “ You 
shall tell her nothing, you d—d rebel suckling !” 
was the brutal Janguage, in which the sentence of 
his own death was conveyed to the ears of the 
wondering and scarce-believing child. These two 
Williams’ were brothers to the brave Col. Wil- 
liams, who fell at the head of the South Carolina 
column, in the famous victory gained over Fergu- 
son at King’s Mountain. Here were three sons 
of one Spartan mother, given up on the altars of a 
country’s liberty, and we are to suffer these names 
to be dishonored and aspersed, in order that the 
odium should be removed, by an anonymous biog- 
rapher, from the name of a proverbial monster. 


than our country, suffer these misrepresentations 
to pass unchallenged. ‘The victims of this massa- 
ere were Col. Joseph Hays, Capt. Daniel Wil- 
liams, Joseph Williams, Lieut. Christ. Hardy, 
Lieut. John Neill, Clement Hancock, Joseph Irby, 
Sen., Joseph Irby, Jun., John Milven, James Fer- 
ris, John Cook, Benjamin Goodman and Yancey 
Saxon. We owe it to themselves and to posterity 
to chronicle their names in connection with this 
history. 

Substantially, our biographer confesses to this 
account of the massacre. He admits the partial] 
hanging of Hays and Williams, by Cunninghani¢ 
and his subsequently hewing them to pieces with 
his own sword. He justifies the murder of th-, 
former, on the vague accusation of “ his cruelty to 
women and children;” and, of the latter, * for hav- 
ing murdered in cold blood his favorite follower, 
Thomas Ellison.” No proofs of these charges are 
given; of the boy, Joseph Williams, he says no- 
thing. John Cook, he admits Cunningham to have 
slain with his own hands ; “ being told” that he had 
been with Ritchie and Moore, by whom his brother 
had been whipped to death. ‘“ He then gave per- 
mission to his men to do as they pleased with the 
rest. All who had rendered themselves obnoxious, 
by acts of cruelty and plunder, were slain without 
mercy.” Weare reminded of the manner in which 
the Mexicans slaughtered their Texan captives— 
crimes that shocked the age, and render the Mexi- 
can name as odious, in the ears of humanity, as it 
is contemptible in the eyes of manhood. But we 
must not forget that the prisoners are not now put 
to death, for having dared to defend themselves. 
The ground is varied slightly. It is because they 
have been cruel, because they have slain and plun- 
dered ; and, under general and vague allegations of 
this sort, each trooper is permitted to amuse him- 
self by hacking his prisoner to pieces. And all 
thisis a perfectly justifiable practice according toour 
biographer. Here followsa quiet suggestion, which 
the humane reader is entreated to consider with all 
the coolness and patience of which he is master. 
“The execution took place about sunset, and doubt- 
less the circumstance of having been kept, by the 
obstinacy of the defence, before this station, for a 
whole day, in the midst of a hostile country, had 
added nothing to the amiability of Cunningham and 
his band, and may have been the cause why jus- 
tice on this occasion seems to have been so little 
tempered with mercy!” Amiable Cunningham! 
Amiable Band! How could these foolishly brave 
fellows of “ Hays’ Station” provoke such amiable 
persons to a forgetfulness of their usual tender 
mercies! It is unfortunate for this plea, that some- 
thing like it must be made for these amiable ma- 
rauders wherever they go. It is something gained, 
however, to the cause of humanity, when even 





We dare not, for the sake of our children, no less 


our biograper seems to think that some apology is 
necessary for such a sweeping slaughter. It is 
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unlucky that we find a like history, at the massa- 
cre of Turner's party, on Cloud’s creek, to which 


our biographer returns. He says: ‘ At the affair 
of Turner’s Station, there was no surrender made, 
nor quarter asked, and of course such a party as 
Cunningham’s could not burthen themselves with 
prisoners!” It seems not, indeed! But can any 
thing be more monstrous than this language? Be- 
cause we cannot burthen ourselves with prisoners, 
must we, therefore, butcher them! But a little 
while before, we find this same Turner, with his 
party, recapturing the plundered property from one 
of Cunningham's squads, and suffering the offend- 
ers to go free! But why was there no surrender 
made, and no quarter asked, in the case of Turner’s 
party? We have shown, in the previous narrative, 
that the two persons sent forth by Turner to pro- 
cure terms, were brutally shot down in their tracks. 
But quarter was asked. The testimony of the 
wretch, Westcott, when taunting the poor women 
while engaged in burying their dead, was to the 
effect that some of the prisoners had prayed for 
their lives upon their knees. The only exceptions 
mentioned, were those of Captain Turner, and the 
“d—-d tough and obstinate old Butler!” 

“At the time they were attacked, the people of 
that station were busy cutting up some beeves of 
which they had just plundered the tories.” Never 
was there a more wanton accusation! A single 
beef was slain, as we have shown, by a fatigued 
party, returning to their homes, who stopt to re- 
fresh themselves upon the way-side. But see how 
this reckless biographer leads to his own convic- 
tion. If the house to which Turner's party fled, 
were a military station of the whigs—which it was 
not—then the beef slain was likely to have been 
their own. A beef slain by a resident population, 
is, in all probability, the property of those who kill 
it. But of these facts, thus confidently alleged, 
not a syllable of proof is offered. “To conceal 
their occupation, they had fastened up blankets be- 
fore the windows.” A military station so open to 
the inspection of the curious, that blankets are ne- 
cessary to conceal from scrutiny the doings of 
those within! What nonsense! The whole story, 
thus given us by our biographer, is, according to 
the current histories of the time and country, a 
tissue of falsehoods and absurdities. There was, 
as we have said before, no such place as Turner's 
Station, and the simple fact which our biographer 
furnishes, of the blankets before the windows, 
serves to confirm what our traditions assert,— 
namely, that the house to which the party fled for 
temporary shelter, was an unfinished log house, 
having no shutters to the windows, and possibly no 
fastening to the doors. A blanket hung before the 
window, might conceal the sentinel from the aim of 
the assailant without. In making it a military sta- 





tion, instead of recognizing it as the make-shift of 
an inferior party, suddenly assailed by a vastly su- 


perior force, our biographer involves himself in all 
sorts of absurdities. ‘‘ The house was surrounded, 
and the inmates cut down as they attempted to 
fly.” In the first statement, we are told that the 
“house was taken, and the men put to death.” 
This variation proves the writer’s variety of re- 
source, if not his consistency. To refuse to sur- 
render, to attempt to fight it out, in a regular mili- 
tary station, implies any thing but a disposition to 
fly, and to make the attempt, in the face of a force 
ten times their number, by which they are com- 
pletely surrounded, is quite as little consistent with 
their refusal to submit. The narrative of this 
modern biographer is as full of holes as the buck- 
ets of those daughters of antiquity, who were com- 
pelled to draw water in their sieves. 

With these massacres the achievements of Wil- 
liam Cunningham are at an end, with the present 
campaign. The country, now thoroughly alarmed, 
was every where rising behind him, and with this 
began the gradual dispersion of his banditti. He 
had, as we have shown, taken advantage of the 
general repose, and freedom from all apprehension 
which every where prevailed throughout the land. 
The region to which he penetrated, was occupied 
by farmers and a civil population only. There 
was not a body of regular troops within fifty miles. 
He steals suddenly, like the savages, upon the 
sleeping citizen. He comes silently like a thief 
in the night, and lays his ambush for the wayfarer 
and the woodman. He surrounds the dwelling of 
the unconscious father and the husband. He drags 
them to the massacre from the very arms of wife 
and children, and the brutal deed is executed in 
their sight. He isalmost unopposed. If a brave 
squad of neighbors throw themselves into a hut 
and offer to defend it, the tiger-spirit of the mon- 
ster is aroused, and instead of regarding the gal- 
lant enemy with respect, he slays him as he is 
proffering his sword. But he is not content sim- 
ply to massacre—he must torture also. He and 
his myrmidons must see the writhings, and laugh 
at the contortions, and drink in the agonizing 
groans of the victims, whose lives are prolonged 
only that the moments may be measured by their 
agonies. And the faithful women, who come to 
gather up their mangled remains for the purpose of 
giving them decent sepulture, are goaded by cruel 
narratives of the mode of torture, and shamed by 
indecent comments, which shock the most inferior 
sensibilities. The massacre of Tarner’s party, 
we may add, was beheld by women. Their en- 
treaties could not suffice to obtain the mitigation 
of a single pang, or the safety of a single life. 

But the victim was about to turn upon his ene- 
my. The pursuer became the pursued. We 
quote the language of our biographer. “ By this 
time the country had become fully alarmed.” In 
other words,—our brave Major of Loyalists had 
been achieving the triumphs that his eulogist seems 
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to think so creditable, in a region where he found 
only a feeble, an unsuspecting and unarmed popula- 
tion. ‘“ Parties under Pickens, Leroy Hammond, 
&c., commenced a vigorous pursuit.” Well! he 
fought! He turned! He was surely not the man 
to skulk, when there were men aroused and ready 
to encounter him? What says our biographer ? 
“‘ And before they arrived at Charleston, Ringtail’s 
mettle was well tried. Seven fresh parties started 
in pursuit of Cunningham, one after the other, but 
Ringtail carried his master safe off from the whole 
of them.” Ringtail evidently shares, in no small 
degree, with Cunningham himself, the admiration 
of this evlogist. But these parties of Pickens, 
Hammond and others, were all small. ‘The whole 
of them, together, did not exceed the number of 
men whom Cunningham brought into Edgefield. 
They were simply militia squads, numbering from 
twenty to fifty men, and setting off on the trail, as 
is the custom of the country, as soon as the active 
men of each beat could be brought together. We 
have heard already of Ringtail dying in Charles- 
ton, in consequence of this pursuit, and being bu- 
ried with the honors of war,—the troops of Britain 
firing vollies over him, and the belles of St. Mi- 
chael ringing mournfully throughout the day. We 
are not told whether the shipping in the harbor 
wore their colors at half-mast, but surely such an 
important portion of the usual ceremonials could 
not have been omitted, on an occasion of such 
touching interest. 

‘As will have been seen by the date of Governor 
Guerard’s proclamation, contained in a previous 
paper, Cunningham had reappeared in the region 
of country in which his chief crimes had been 
committed. He continued to command a small 
party, which did not often exceed twenty persons. 
These were some of the most hardy of the ruffi- 
ans, who had attended him in his former bloody 
incursion. Like himself, they were reckless and 
abandoned ruffians, who had put themselves wholly 
out of the pale of the laws. They were all good 
woodmen, well acquainted with the country, and 
excellent riders. ‘The horsemanship of Cunning- 
ham, in particular, was considered very remark- 
able. He now rode a horse, perhaps scarcely less 
famous than the Ringtail of which our biographer 
was so lavish in his eulogy. This animal was 
commonly called Middleton’s mare,—her proper 
name was “Silver Heels.” We have before us, 
at this moment, amongst a variety of papers, origi- 
nal and otherwise, from which much of the mate- 
rial of our narrative is drawn, the original letter 
of the Hon. Arthur Middleton, acknowledging the 
return of the mare, at the hands of Captain Wil- 
liam Butler, by whom she was captured in a pur- 
suit of Cunningham, to which we have yet to refer. 
Middleton writes,—‘ She was got by my horse, 
Lofty, out of a chestnut mare I bought of Mr. 
John Parker, and was taken away, a yearling, by 


some of Prevost’s (General Prevost of the British 
army) parties.” Silver Heels was equally remark- 
able for her speed and bottom. Her appearance 
was such as to attract instant attention. She was 
an animal of great beauty—a sorrel with gray 
hairs intermixt, hind feet white, or rather of a sil- 
very color, just above the fetlocks. Cunningham, 
himself, was a tall, spare man, of good appearance, 
active frame, and, at this period, about thirty-two 
years old. His second in command at this time 
was the same Ned Turner, of whose killing by 
Towles, his barial and resurrection, we have writ- 
ten in preceding pages. Dick Turner, another of 
the party, and one of Cunningham’s lieutenants, 
rode a large black mare, called Pickens’ mare, 
which had been stolen from him, and was finally 
restored to him by recapture. The names of 
others of Cunningham’s band, on the marauding 
expedition, which he took into the interior, in the 
spring of 1782, are remembered by local tradition. 
We note these minor matters as illustrative of the 
tenacity with which the people of the country re- 
tain the facts in connection with the bloody inroads 
of this partisan. Among these were Hal Foster, 
J. Niblets, Will. Hellams—-this man remarkable 
for his audacity and ferocious courage—Jack Davis 
and John Hood, whom Cunningham’s biographer 
describes as a “very daring fellow.” Many of 
these persons had lived on the Saluda, and were 
well acquainted with the localities and people. 
They too were well known. Their re-appearance 
caused a very lively sentiment of indignation and 
horror. Captain William Butler, a son of the man 
whom Cunningham had murdered, was then in 
command of a small company of mounted men, 
raised under the orders of General Pickens, for 
frontier defence. He at once summoned together 
as many ot his command as were within conve- 
nient distances. His muster roll, which is pre- 
served, acknowledges the presence of seventeen 
men. The following names are given us: Captain 
William Butler, John Corley, (acting as second 
in command,) Thomas Butler, Sherwood Corley, 
John Berry, Frederick Scissom, Owen Fort, Jo- 
seph Nunn, Richard Corley, Abner Corley, Joshua 
Moats, Jacob Smith, Ker Corley and Samuel De- 
loach. The frequency of the same family name 
in our narratives shows, quite as much as any 
thing else, how entirely the risings on these occa- 
sions were those of small neighborhoods only. We 
have even a description, in some instances, of the 
horses ridden by those parties. William Butler 
rode a bay horse, called “ Ranter ;” John Corley, 
a roan mare, called “Sal Wines ;” Thomas But- 
ler, a sorrel, called “ Slang ;” “Selim” was the 
name of Abner Corley’s horse, asorrel, with white 
foot and star; the animal ridden by Sherwood 
Corley was a sorrel roan, very much resembling 
the Silver Heels of Cunningham, though an infe- 





rior nag; Ker Corley had a bay mare; and the 
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steed of John Berry, was 2 black mare, with two 
white feet and “a snip in her nose ;” Jacob Smith 
was mounted on “ Schuylkill,” a blood mare, of 
high reputation. Of Captain William Butler some- 
thing should be said, as it pleases our biographer 
to speak of him somewhat sneeringly. We shall 
show the reason why, hereafter. 

William Butler, the son of Capt. James Butler, 
whom Cunningham slew, was a Lieutenant in the 
battle of Stono. He afterwards served in the 
Cavalry squadron of Count Pulaski. He was un- 
der General Pickens, in the battles of Augusta and 
“ Ninety-Six ;” was acting as the Lieutenant of 
Capt. Michael Watson, when the latter was killed 
on Dean Swamp, and was serving in the same ca- 
pacity with Capt. Ryan, when Ryan fell in an af- 
fair with the tories near Orangeburg. In Febru- 
ary, 1782, at the instance of General Pickens, he 
was made Captain of a mounted corps, with a por- 
tion of which we find him now on the trail of Cun- 
ningham. Leaping, somewhat awkwardly perhaps, 
over present events, we find him, at the close of 
the war, appointed a Brigadier of the State of 
South Carolina, by a vote of its Legislature. On 
the resignation of Gen. Pickens, Butler succeeded 
him as one of the two Major Generals of South 
Carolina. In 1801, he was elected to Congress 
from Ninety-Six District, in the place of Robert 
Goodloe Harper, and served in that body till 1813, 
when he was selected by Governor Allston, (1814) 
in a very flattering letter, to take command of the 
troops of the country, called to the seaboard, in 
the momentary apprehension of British invasion. 
In the absence of Major Gen. Thos. Pinckney, he 
enjoyed the honorable command of the whole har- 
bor. He was a general favorite with his troops, 
and at the time of his command, had two sons in 
the Regular Service. Capt. Geo. Butler was sta- 
tioned for some time at Fort Johnson, and, on his 
promotion to a majority, was sent to Norfolk. Dr. 
Wm. Butler was appointed, by Gen. Jackson, a 
surgeon in the army, and served in that capacity at 
the battle of New Orleans. It is of this individual, 
then, whose whole family, from sire to son, were 
thus prominent in the service of the country—of a 
citizen, thus highly honored and distinguished by his 
native State,—that a biographer of ‘* Bloody Bill 
Cunningham,” writing at this day—to whom all 
these particulars should be known as thoroughly as 
to ourselves—who is in all probability a resident of 
the same State,—it is of such a person that he uses 
the belittling phrase “ a Capt. Butler,”—an unhap- 
py error of taste, which proves nothing more con- 
clusively, than the diseased blindness, and the pre- 
judiced hostility of the writer. We waste no com- 
ments upon this weakness. It is of a sort to be 
pitied, and is scarce deserving of reproach. To 
resume. 

Having assembled his party, seventeen in num- 
ber, Butler took the trail of Cunningham, which 





led towards the Little Saluda. Reaching the house 

of Aaron Etherege—a whig who had been “ lying 

out,” through fear of the marauders, he came in 

and told them that Cunningham had gone down the 

river. The pursuing party came across the trail 

near Jacob Pope’s and followed it nearly to Wood’s. 

Here they were at fault. Cunningham's party had 

scattered at this point, some taking one and some 

another direction, as was their usual practice, the 

better to cover the country and elude pursuit. They 

came together again, by previous concert, at con- 

venient places. Butler’s party was compelled to 

halt at Wood’s. They could not cover the trail, 

and finally concluded to follow the large track of a 
single horse, which brought them into the old Cher- 
okee road, about a mile below West's ford on the 
Little Saluda. Here, it was evident that Cunning- 
ham’s party had reunited, and had gone off in the 
direction of Joe Cunningham’s, who lived in the 
Fork of Big and Little Saluda. It was now about 
sunset, and the evening set in with rain. It was 
soon found impossible to keep the trail; but the 
party pressed forward until they came within a 
short distance of Joe Cunningham’s, when they 
halted, and Thomas Butler and Abner Corley were 
sent forward to see how the land lay, and if possi- 
ble to obtain from Joe, some tidings of the enemy. 

Joe was a disaffected man, but harmless—not a 
malignant. In this establishment the gray mare 
seems to have been the better horse, and when the 
two scouts hailed at the door of Joe Cunningham’s, 
the “ gude wife” came out to the fence. She was 
Trish as well as her husband, and, unlike the gene- 
rality of Irish emigrants, they belonged to the tory 
faction. But they were inclined to peace, having 
no power of miscief, and were tolerated by the 
whigs accordingly. In the darkness of the even- 
ing, the old woman mistook the two troopers for 
two of Bill Cunningham’s men, Hellams and Nib- 
lets, and they encouraged the mistake. ‘They af- 
fected to have lost the trail of their party, and she 
summoned her husband to the conference. ‘Phe 
garrulous dame suggested all the cues to Butler and 
Corley, and the result was that they succeeded in 
learning the route which the object of their pursuit 
had taken. Cunningham had gone in the direc- 
tion of Caradine’s ford, on Big Saluda. It was 
concluded by the party to carry the “ ould man” 
with them asa guide, and Joe was made to mount 
without being allowed to pay much attention to his 
toilet. His costume was pretty nearly as scant at 
starting, as when he had left the bed at the sum- 
mons of his unwisely communicative dame ; and 
furnished a subject of frequent merriment to the 
troopers. Our unwillingness to burden our narra- 


tive with unnecessary details, prevents us from giv- 
ing one or two stories of a ludicrous character which 
grew out of events upon the route, and which are 





before us in the M.S. of one of the party. We 
may make use of them hereafter. 


Joe led them 
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safely across the ford and was then dismissed with 
some parting injunctions to beware of taking cold. 
He did not suffer from the expedition. The pur- 
suing party struck the Newberry side, in an old 
field, but failed to cover the trail. The rain, still 
continuing, had obliterated all traces of the fugi- 
tives. The powder of the pursuers had also be- 
come wet, and rendered their fire-arms useless. 
But they went forward, the day following, again 
struck the trail; and, keeping it about a mile, again 
found where the party had separated. Here they 
resolved to ride to the house of one John Griffith, 
in order to procure food for themselves and horses. 
The immediate approach to Griffith’s house was by 
a short Jane from which there ran, at a right angle, 
a long line of fence, in the direction that Cunning- 
ham was supposed to have taken. At this fence 
three men were placed in ambush. Butler and 
John Corley took their positions at the end of the 
lane, while the remainder of the party pushed for- 
ward tothe house. Here they commenced feeding 
the horses, their bits being unremoved, and the 
men standing beside them ready to mount. Hard- 
ly had they begun when a sound of horses’ feet 
was heard along the string of fence, and Butler 
gave the word to mount. The three men in am- 
bush fired at the same moment, and dropt one of 
three of Cunningham's party, who seem to have 
been in pursuit of a gray mare; which, having 
been stolen from the neighborhood, was making all 
haste back to her rightful owner. The unlucky 
mare was killed by the same fire which dropped 
one of the pursuers. ‘The two surviving tories 
fled, and were pursued with all possible celerity. 
They escaped, and succeeded in warning their com- 
rades. When Butler’s party reached the spot where 
Cunningham had been encamped, they found the 
nest still warm. The proofs of recent occupancy 
were frequent. The fugitive had taken up his quar- 
ters judiciously, and with the proper forethoughts 
of the partisan. His flight was pursued up the 
waters of a small branch which led through a tan- 
gled thicket. The waters were still maddied from 
his progress through them. For ten miles he was 
followed without being seen. But the trail had be- 
come clearer,and there were indications which led 
Butler to conclude that his enemy was athand. He 
pursued with more caution, and soon had the satis- 
faction to discover that Cunningham had halted. 
Believing that he had eluded pursuit by the route 
taken, and fancying that his retreat was sufficiently 
hidden in the depth of wood into which he had led 
the party, the marauder gave the word to strip the 
horses. He had with him fifteen men. Our biog- 
rapher admits but six. These were mostly per- 
sons who were notorious in the bloody scout of 
which we have given the history already. The 
pursuing party were composed of the kinsmen and 
immediate friends and neighbors of their former 





victims. They were seventeen in number. So 


nearly were they matched, so embittered against 
each other by numerous deeds of blood and ven- 
geance, the affair promised to take the character of 
a desperate duel, rather than of any ordinary com- 
bat. Butler felt this, and prudently made his ar- 
rangements for effecting asurprise. Exhorting his 
men to do their duty, and impressing them earnest- 
ly with the true dangers of the issue, no quarters 
being counted on, by either party,—he assigned to 
John Corley, with five men, acertain progress, to 
intercept the enemy's flight;—four men were to 
steal forward in the cover of an old hedge row, now 
overrun with thickets, in order to fire upon the Camp, 
which Butler and eight men were to assault with 
all their energies. Our biographer speaks of a tent 
which Cunningham had with him ; and, in the same 
breath, tells us of but six men; as if so small a 
party, depending upon their celerity and caution, 
would encumber themselves with such an ostenta- 
tious military appanage. Our scouts report their 
condition much more truly. His tent consisted of 
the cloaks and blankets of the party which were 
hung up as well that they might be dried, as for 
any protection from the weather which they might 
afford. Our biographer tells us that their horses 
were unsaddled. This was not the case; nor had 
they laid aside their weapous as he asserts. This 
would be to admit their total improvidence, to con- 
fess a degree of carelessness and imprudence which 
would disgrace a military man, and was totally in- 
consistent with what we know of Cunningham. 
That they were cooking a hasty mess of porridge, 
is admitted. But they were certainly surprised. 
The first intimation they had of the success of the 
pursuers in keeping on their trail, was the sudden 
appearance of Butler’s party of eight about their 
camp. “ Sauve qui peut” was the instinctive cry. 
There was no time to count numbers—no time to 
make preparations ; and the troopers sprang to their 
ready-bitted steeds, with the promptness of men, 
practised in all sorts of military enterprises, and 
who fought with halters about their necks. The 
surprise would have been complete, and the anni- 
hilation of the party certain, but for the timely 
challenge of Butler’s squad, by one of the men of 
Cunningham. This it was, that led to the charge 
of Butler, which was prematurely made, before his 
other parties had well reached their places of des- 
tination. Just as he entered the camp, Cunning- 
ham mounted “ silver,heels”’—the famous mare of 
Middleton. His saddle, saddle-bags and holsters 
were all on; he did not bestraddle a naked steed as 
our biographer, with some policy, is pleased to as- 
sert; nor did he leave behind him his weapons. It 
is not pretended by his enemies that he would not 
have fought well, and to the last, had he not been 
surprised ;—the want of bravery was never laid to 
the door of this marauder, whatever may have been 
thought of his other deficiencies. But the exigen- 
The assault 
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had been too sudden, too unexpected, to allow of 
concert or preparation. The party was dispersed 
in an instant, each man dashing away for his indi- 
vidual safety, without regard to his companions. 
Their policy was to scatter in order to divide their 
pursuers, whom they naturally supposed to be more 
numerous than they were. In the first onslaught, 
firearms were drawn by both parties, but they pro- 
ved useless, the powder being damp, and refusing 
fire. In this moment, Butler got sufficiently near 
to his hereditary foe to strike at him with his sword; 
and, fixing his eye upon the one victim, left it to 
his party to pursue the rest. Cunningham and 
Dick Turner, according to our authorities, ran side 
by side. Our biographer speaks of his special 
companion in this chase, as Capt. Hood. The dif- 
ference is unimportant, and our biographer is sin- 
gularly costive in his narrative of this affair, and 
does not seem to have been aware that Butler pur- 
sued his subject on no less than three occasions. 
We shall supply some of his omissions. The 
chase at first led through a low ground, old-field, a 
part of which had grown up in briars ; and at length 
made for the river. After a while, Cunningham 
and Turner separated, Butler still continuing the 
pursuit of the one, and Abner Corley and John 
Berry following Turner. Butler and Cunningham 
were both admirable riders, and both were admira- 
bly mounted. As long as they ran in the woods, 
the training of “ Ranter” gave him the advantage ; 
but Middleton’s mare, upon a clear track, would 
soon show her heels to almost any rival. It was 
Butler’s object to make Cunningham a prisoner. 
Such a criminal was needed as a terrible example 
to evil doers ;—but he more than once struck at 
him with his sword, and summoned him to fight or 
to surrender. The reply of Cunningham was sim- 
ply to put his pistol over his shoulder. He snap- 
ped it several times. At each failure, Butler cried 
to him—** You are gone, Cunningham ;” while the 
latter silently gave the rowel to his mare and went 
ahead. His good fortune brought him to an open 
path, in which his mare could show both blood and 
bottom. Then, rising in his stirrups, he slapped 
the animal affectionately on the neck, and with a 
shout left his enemy behind him. But before this 
advantage was attained, the fugitive had thrown 
off his saddle-bags, to lighten himself, and finally 
lost his cap and sabre. These fell into the hands 
of his pursuer. 

Meanwhile, Dick Turner, who was proverbial 
for his prowess, had turned on Abner Corley, and it 
was only with the reappearance of John Berry 
and Capt. Butler, that the daring fellow resumed 
his flight. The chase was hot and heavy, and 
more successful than was that on the trail of Cun- 
ningham. A sword cut of Corley above the eye, 
followed by a second which rendered useless his 
bridle arm, brought Turner to the ground. They 
were engaged in tying him, when Frederick Scis- 





som rode up, and without a word, shot the prisoner 
dead with his pistol. This bloody deed, though 
denounced and disapproved by all present, was sup- 
posed to have had its excuse in the following facts : 
Turner was a brutal ruffian, who, in one of his 
marauding expeditions, went to the mother of Scis- 
som and required her to tell where her son had gone 
with his scout. The old woman either would not, 
or could not tell, and to extort the fact, she was 
tied to a tree and mercilessly flogged by the inhu- 
man wretch. The son had sworn his death, and a 
wild sense of justice had held him to the perform- 
ance of his oath, 

Niblets, another of Cunningham’s party, was cap- 
tured on this occasion, but his fate was much more 
indulgent than that of Turner. He was entrusted 
to the keeping of a good-natured fellow, named 
Owen Fort. Owen was a tender-hearted lad, and 
was persuaded by the cunning prisoner to undo his 
bands, the fellow being mounted on a good horse. 
To the surprise of Owen, he rode off, and gave a 
deaf ear to his repeated intimations, that he, Niblets, 
was taking a course quite opposite to that which 
he, Owen, desired he should go. Fort said that he 
could easily have cut down the prisoner, while es- 
caping, but that the sight of his bald head disarmed 
his fury. It seemed too tender to be dealt with by 
the broad sword. Owen’s heart was made of stuff 
quite too tender for the rough pleasures of a dra- 
goon life. 

Cunningham’s saddle-bags contained his pocket- 
book and some other articles of value. His uni- 
form coat was found tied up in a handkerchief. It 
was of rich material, covered with lace, and, with 
its two epaulettes, formed quite a showy prize for 
Sherwood Corley, by whom it was secured, and who 
kept it a Jong time as one of his trophies. It was 
sold some time after the war, to a stranger, who 
gave for it, to Corley, a mare and colt ;—and it 
may have found its way back to its original owner. 
The sword was yielded to Captain Butler. 

The adventures of the day were not over. The 
party of Butler had re-assembled. It will be recol- 
lected that Sherwood Corley owned a horse some- 
what resembling that which was ridden by Cun- 
ningham. In possession of the cap and regimen- 
tals of that person, the idea occurred to the party 
that, by dressing Corley up in the uniform, and 
sending him forth on his own horse, some of the 
fugitives of Cunningham’s band might be drawn 
from their hiding places. The thought was acted 
upon. Separated, some little distance from his 
friends, and moving slowly through the woods, the 
disguised trooper was hailed by the voice of a man, 
who proved to be Jack Davis. “Is that you?” he 
cried. Corley failed to play the rest of his part 
well. He could look, but not speak, the Cunning- 


ham. His “Cometo!” alarmed Davis, who began 
to move off rapidly. Corley, with a shout, dashed 





after him, and Davis met him with a pair of fine 
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brass-barrelled pistols, and was preparing for fight 
when others of the party made their appearance. 
He resumed his flight, pushed with all speed for 
the river, and plunged headlong in, without stopping 
to seek aford. His descent was made from a steep 
bank. He rode “old Crap,” a fine horse, which 
he had stolen on the previous incursion, in the fall 
of 1781, from Bud Escridge. He was followed 
into the river by two or three of the men. Twice 
did John Berry snap at him with his pistol. De- 
loach was about to shoot him from the bank, when 
Butler rode up and arrested him. He was afraid 
that some of his own men would be hurt, and was 
willing to spare Davis as less obnoxious than the 
greater number of the band. But Sherwood Cor- 
ley, who was in the river, either not hearing, or not 
heeding the order, emptied the damp priming from 
his pistol, and, with great coolness, filled the pan 
with fresh from his powder-horn. He slew Davis 
at the first fire, just as he had left the river and 
was about to ascend the opposite bank. His grave, 
on the Edgefield side, may still be traced. The 
scene in the river is described by an eye-witness 
as singularly exciting. The plunging and rearing 
of the horses, scuffling against the stream, up to 
their saddle skirts, and frantic with the shouting 
and shooting, while they strove in this unwonted 
element, was long remembered by those who were 
of the party, when, perhaps, more important de- 
tails were forgotten. 

Our biographer does not seem to be aware of 
Cunningham having returned again after the war 
was quite over, sometime in the spring of 1783,— 
or he may have confounded, as is probable, two very 
distinct affairs. We will amend for him in this 
particular, though what we have to say must be 
comprised in a brief paragraph. We have no such 
elaborate details as in the preceding narrative, 
which was gathered from the lips of those who 
were parties to, and present at all the proceedings. 
At the time mentioned, Cunningham wandered back 
to the old range, accompanied by two followers 
only,—Austen Moultrie and Jack Prescott, the lat- 
ter, a ruffian, dyed a capite ad calcem, with blood 
and infamy. What the purpose was in thus return- 
ing, after the British had left the country, is not 
known, though generally suspected. Captain But- 
ler was soon upon his trail, attended by John Cor- 
ley and two other persons. They came up unex- 
pectedly with him and his two followers, at a place 
called The Cat Tail Ponds, between Cloud’s and 
Hollow creeks, near the Lexington Line. Seem- 
ing to distrust his companions, Cunningham sepa- 
rated from them. A price was on his head, and 
he might well become suspicious. This was the 
period of Gov. Guerard’s proclamation. With the 
first glimpse of Butler, he made for a difficult pass 
at Cloud’s creek. Here his horse, Silver Heels, 
springing from bank to bank, struck a rock on the 
opposite side and fell. Her rider, with great readi- 





ness and skill, threw himself off as he fell, only to 
recover his seat at the moment when the horse re- 
gained her footing. But she was stunned for 
awhile, and found it hard work to keep ahead of 
her pursuers. But she did so, in a pursuit which 
was continued for two days without flagging. But 
for a severe leap, which Butler’s horse made on one 
occasion, in the chase, and by which she was se- 
verely injured, it is probable Cunningham would 
not have escaped. He owed his safety once more 
to the blood and bottom of his steed. He was 
more than once nearly within reach of his enemy’s 
weapon. His course was by “the Ridge,” and 
was continued from Cloud’s creek nearly to Pine 
Log Bridge, upon the Edisto. Butler was fre- 
quently heard to say, that this pursuit was more full 
of peril and adventure than any in which he had 
ever been engaged. It is to be regretted that we 
have no details. The family of Butler, to this day, 
retain some of the trophies which were captured 
by their ancestor, on this, or on the preceding oc- 
casions. 

Our biographer tells us, that Canningham got 
safe to Florida, and afterwards went to England 
and enjoyed the honor of a presentation at Court. 
He was allowed, for the rest of his life, the half 
pay of a Major in the British army. He married in 
Charleston,—to whom is not mentioned—but had 
no children. He was a coarse, illiterate man, of a 
rude, wild nature, who commenced by taking sides 
with the whigs, and afterwards with the tories ;— 
who commenced with one set of associates, and 
ended by murdering them in cold blood. It is said 
that he had his private wrongs, and these are spo- 
ken of as if they justified his brutal revenges. But 
such morals cannot be suffered to prejudice the 
judgments of the young in a Christian community, 
and in an age of civilization. The effort made to 
rescue his name from infamy, must not only fail of 
its object, but is singularly unfortunate, as, in the 
insane attempt to disparage and assail other names, 
it recalls narratives which society and the historian 
have equally been disposed to yield quietly to ob- 
livion. That we review the record is a necessity 
imposed upon us by this unwise biographer. We 
must not suffer the sacred names of the Revolu- 
tion, of the men who sealed their fidelity with their 
blood—to be defiled, or obliterated from our most 
grateful memorials and monuments. For farther 
sketches of the “ Bloody Scout” of Cunningham, 
we refer the curious reader to certain highly inter- 
esting sketches furnished by Col. Benj. F. Perry, 
of Greenville, South Carolina, to the Magnolia 
magazine. Future historians will do well to con- 
sider these materials with consideration and respect. 
But for the space we have already occupied, we 
should be pleased to use them here. 

We shall conclude these too much prolonged de- 
tails, with one event which belongs to the connec- 
tion. It will be remembered that, in previous pages, 
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we spoke of the brutalities of a man named Love, 
who distinguished himself at Cloud's creek by his 
wanton torture of the victims—hewing off their 
limbs and thrusting his sword through portions of 
their bodies which were not vital, in order to enjoy 
their contortions. At Hay’s Station, being some- 
thing of a violinist, he played for the prisoners on 
their way to execution, compelling some of them 
to dance to his music. It is scarcely possible to 
conceive of such a monster, yet history silences 
our doubts by pointing to Nero. ‘Tradition insists 
upon these assertions. Among the persons with 
whom he thus amused himself, was Samuel Saxon. 
Saxon was finally saved from the massacre by the 
interposition of a negro. But, before this, Love 
compelled him to foot it to his music, on a progress 
supposed to be to the grave. This and the horrible 
crimes he witnessed at the hands of this petty ty- 
rant, sank deeply into the soul of Saxon. He re- 
membered it in afterdays. In 1784, Love, who had 
escaped the vengeance of the pursuers while the 
war lasted, fancied he could re-appear with safety 
in a country which be had outraged by his atroci- 
ties. He was arrested on the charge of murder,— 
the charge having reference to crimes which he 
had committed during the war, and for which no 
war, it was thought, could be a palliation. It was 
generally understood that he would plead the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, in bar of the prose- 
cution, and that the plea would avail him before 
the Court. But the relatives of those who had 
been murdered by him, were resolved not to be baf- 
fled of their vengeance ; and as soon as the ver- 
dict of acquittal was rendered, and the Judge, 
(Burke,) had returned from the Court, the prisoner 
was seized upon by James Caldwell, supported by 
Wm. Butler, Jos. Irby, Dunlap and Saml. Saxon, 
who, in defiance of the Court, and in the presence 
of an approving multidude, carried into execution 
the sentence of death, which the ordinary tribunal 
of the country had refused to award. The partic- 
ulars are on record, in a letter of Judge Burke, 
himself, to the Governor of the State. It will be 
found that the preliminary statements of the Judge 
differ in some degree from those which we have 
given, but the substantial facts of the narrative are 
unaffected. Our particulars are drawn from sour- 
ces more distinct and conclusive, than he could have 
gathered at that moment of hurry and popular ex- 
citement. With his letter we conclude our history. 


JUDGE BURKE’S LETTER. 


Cuareston, 14th December, 1784. 


Sir,—I arrived from my circuit this evening, 
and take the earliest opportunity to communicate 
to your excellency a very extraordinary affair, 
which happened in the town of Ninety-Six, on 


acquainted with the noted William Cunningham, 
who, in the winter of 1781, at the head of about 150 
white men and negroes, with orders from the 
British colonel, Balfour, made an excursion into the 
interior settlements of this state. Having killed 
in his route every person he met with, (it is said 
to the number of fifty,) whom he suspected to be 
the friends to the country, and burnt their habita- 
tions—he came at length to a house near Bush 
River, where an American party of thirty-five 
men were posted under the command of Colonel 
Hayes. These, refusing to surrender at discre- 
tion, an attack commenced, and a hot fire was kept 
up, with some loss on both sides for about three 
hours. The British party possessed themselves 
of the out-buildings, and at last set fire to the 
house in which Colonel Hayes was stationed. 
In this distressed situation, reasonable terms were 
offered—that they should march out, lay down 
their arms, and be treated as prisoners of war; and 
a capitulation was furmally signed and interchan- 
ged. ‘The Americans had no sooner marched out, 
and surrendered their arms, but the British seized 
Colonel Hayes; and with the capitulation in his 
hand, pleading the terms of it, and begging for 
mercy, they hanged him to the limb of a tree, and 
then fired a bullet throughhim. Captain Williams, 
the second in command, was treated in the same 
manner. After which Cunningham, with his own 
hands, slew three of the prisoners, and then desi- 
red his men to follow his example. A most cru- 
el slaughter now ensued, nineteen of them were 
butchered, and the rest escaped their fate by means 
too tedious now to mention. 
A man of the name of Love, who had dwelt in 
the district before and after the war commenced, 
and matried there, was one of Cunningham's 
party, and a principal actor in this tragical business. 
After the slaughter was over, Love traversed the 
ground where lay the dead and dying, his former 
neighbors and old acquaintances, and as he saw 
sigas of life in any of them, he ran his sword 
through and despatched them. Those already dead, 
he stabbed again; and when others, seemingly 
without life, and who were pierced by his sword, 
gave involuntary convulsions from the pain, to 
these he gave new wounds. Many other circum- 
stances of barbarous insult to the dead bodies of 
Colonel Hayes, Captain Williams, and others, are 
related by Majors Hunter, Downes, Mulvee, and 
sundry other gentlemen of worth, and honor, who 
were made prisoners on that occasion; but who 
fortunately survived the massacre, some through 
the good will of a neighbor, and others by the in- 
tercession of their own slaves, then under arms 
with the enemy. 

Thenceforth Love was held in universal execra- 
tion, and went off with the British; but some 
time ago, venturing to return to the vicinity of 
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peace, who committed him to jail, thinking so bar- 
barous a man did not come under the treaty of 
peace, so as to be sheltered from prosecution. 
The attorney for the State pressed the matter be- 
fore the court of sessions. But I overruled the 
prosecution, and gave it as my opinion, that his 
conscience, his feelings alone, stood responsible 
for what was alleged, and on motion of his coun- 
cil he was discharged. I could not help remark- 
ing at the same time, that no appearance, nota 
look of disapprobation, was directed against him; 
all seemed reconciled to the court’s decision. 
Love’s affair closed the business of the sessions, 
and the court then adjourned to the 26th of April 
next, » 

A party of men, as respectable for good charac- 
ter, and services in the war, as most in the district, 
composed of the fathers, sons, brothers, and friends 
of the slain prisoners, had attended court as usual, 
and waited until the Judge had left the court- 
house, and arrived at his lodgings. And then, 
without tumult or noise, they made Love a 
prisoner, and put him on horse back. Through 
the whole affair they studiously affected to pre- 
serve every appearance of respect towards the 
Judge ; for though the house which they supposed 
he had entered, led directly to the place where 
they intended to convey Love, yet they took a 
circuit another way, to the skirt of a wood, where 
arriving under a tree, to an arm of which they 
tied one end of a rope, with the other around his 
neck, and bid him prepare to die ; he urged in vain 
the injustice of killing a man without a trial, and 
they reminding him that he should have thought of 
that when he was slaughtering their kinsmen. 
The horse, drawn from under him, left him suspend- 
ed until he expired; and the multitude dispersing back 
into town, all was quiet as if nothing had happened. 

Thus I have related this unhappy affair and the 
motives which led to it as I heard it. And I can 
assure your excellency, that whatever appearance 
this transaction may have to the country, the peo- 
ple of Ninety-Six appear very desirous to forget 
the injuries of the war, and settle the government, 
provided those do not return among them, who 
have committed wanton acts of barbarity. Many 
plunderers and other mischievous people, who had 
taken part with the enemy, now set down among 
them without molestation ; nor can I learn that a 


serious resentment exists against any man who act- 


ed like a soldier, and fought them, or killed their 
friends in fair open action. But it is to be lamen- 
ted that such men as Love is described to have 
been, will be so infatuated as to return, to keep 
alive the remembrance of past calamities, and thus 
prevent a restoration of public tranquillity. 

I have the honor to be, your excellency’s most 
obedient humble servant, 

ZEpanus Burke. 
His Excellency Gov. Guerard. 





MEMORY. 


The past she ruleth. At her touch 
Its temple-valves unfold, 
And from their gorgeous shrines descend 
The mighty men of old: 
At her deep voice the dead reply, 
Dry bones are cloth’d and live,— 
Long perished garlands bloom anew, 
And buried joys revive. 


When o’er the future, many a shade 
Of saddening twilight steals, 

Or the dimm’d present to the soul 
Its emptiness reveals, 

She opes her casket, and a cloud 
Of cheering perfume streams, 

Till with a lifted heart we tread 
The pleasant land of dreams. 


Make friends of potent memory, 
Oh! young man in thy prime, 

And with her jewels bright and rare, 
Enrich the hoard of Time; 

Yet if thou mockest her with weeds, 
A trifler ’mid her bowers, 

She’ll send a poison through thy veins, 
In life’s disastrous hours. 


Make friends of potent Memory, 
Oh! maiden, in thy bloom, 

And bind her to thine inmost heart, 
Before the days of gloom; 

For sorrow softeneth into joy 
Beneath her wand sublime, 

And she immortal robes can weave 
From the frail threads of Time. 


Hartford. L. H. 8. 





MENAGE. 


Zg. Menagius, preter eruditissimos in Diogenem Laer- 
tium commentarios, preter Italica metra cultissima, etiam 
Latina Poemata scripsit varii argumenti et generis, omnia 
Musis applaudentibus.— Bonichius, De Poetis, p. 116. 


We have lately found much pleasure in looking 
over an old copy of Ménage’s “ Poemata.”* In 
thus perusing a contemporary record of the great 
ones of that wonderful period, we seem to be 
brought into actual contact with the Sevignés, La 
Fayettes, Huets, Scuderys, De Retz’s and Rambou- 
illets, to whom the various epistles, epigrams and 


* ZEgidii Menagii Poemata, Quinta editio, prioribus 
longé emendatior. Parisiis, Apud Sebastianum Mabre 
Crameisy, Regis Typographum, vid Jacobe4, sub Ciconiis. 
MDCLXVIil. Cum Privilegio Regis. 
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madrigals are addressed. It is certainly much 
more agreeable to read a love song, written for 
some fair dame, exactly as it was composed and 
printed, feeling that her bright eyes may have 
glanced over the very leaf which we are perusing, 
than coolly to criticize the same verses, as present- 
ed in the frigid page of some historian of the 
present day. We are thus, as it were, transported 
into the midst of perhaps the most brilliant circle 
of various talent, genius and beauty, that has ever 
astonished the world,—-the Colberts, Fouquets and 
Louvoises; the Condés, Turennes, and Vaubans; 
the Sevignés, La Fayettes and Scuderys; the 
Huets, Ménages, and Daciers; the Corneilles, 
Racines, and Moliéres; the Bossuets, Bourdaloues, 
and Massilons; the Boileaux, La Fontaines, and Voi- 
tures ; the Chevreuses, Montbards, and La Valli- 
eres—but we are not about to repeat a thrice told 
tale, by eulogizing these times and people, whose 
names and whose praise are to be found every- 
where.* We rather propose looking over our lit- 
tle volume, and making such extracts as seem to us 
valuable from their own merit, or as an illustration 
of the period. 

Giles Ménage was born at Anvers, in 1613, 
on the 15th of August--since immortalized as 
the day of the violets. The son of an advocate, 
he was bred to the study of the law, and after his 
admission to practice, in 1632, he acquired consid- 
erable reputation. Fondness for study, and severe 
suffering from rheumatism, however, shortly after 
drove him from the law to the church. He pur- 
sued his studies with ardor, inthe house of Paul de 
Gondy, Cardinal De Retz, who offered him a sit- 
uation in his household. In 1648, the death of 
his father gave him an independence, which was 
increased by a pension from Mazarin. He was 
also endowed with the Priory of Montdidier. Thus 
placed at ease, he continued to enjoy life, amusing 
and amused, till 1692, when he died of the injuries 
resulting from a fall. 

In a time and circle where the art of conversa- 
tion was cultivated to the highest point, where the 
business of life was society and amusement, Mé- 
nage was universally considered as one of the most 
agreeable men of his day. His brilliant wit, his 
never failing readiness, his miraculous reading, his 
exhaustless memory, always under command, fur- 
nished him with materials, which elegant taste 
and severe discipline elaborated into conversation, 
at once entertaining and instructive in the highest 
degree. Like a true wit, he spared neither friend 


. Ménage himself has a little epigram on his contempo- 
raries, which, though scarcely true with respect to them, 
bears a good application to many other periods. 


Cur Mecenates hoc desunt tempore, queris. 
Hoe Flacci et desunt tempore Virgilii. 


Certainly there was then no lack either of Horaces or 





nor foe, and numerous were the enmities excited 
by his epigrams and anecdotes. 

In a time when erudition was carried to am ex- 
tent rarely surpassed, Ménage was regarded as 
one of the most learned. Ardent and patient in 
study, he laid up vast stores of knowledge, which 
his extraordinary memory retained to the minutest 
particular, and was ever ready to furnish as the 
exigency required. Bayle, a good authority, pro- 
nounces him to have been a man of universal ac- 
quirements, comprehending and retaining all things 
relating to history, philosophy, literature or sci- 
ence. With the most opposite subjects he seemed 
equally familiar, and from the daily conversation of 
no one else could such a collection as the Ména- 
giana have been made. He himself gives an ac- 
count of his excellence in this particular, in a 
hymn to Mnemosyne, written in his seventy-fourth 
year, wherein he deplores the partial loss of it. 


“ Ah! memini juvenis cum mille sophorum, 
Mille recenserem sectarum nomina; mille 
Stemmata narrarem, totasque ex ordine gentes. 
Nunc oblita mihi tot nomina. Vix mihi nomen 
Heret mente meum. Memini cum plurima Homeri, 
Plurima Peligni recitarem carmina vates ; 
Omnia Virgilii memori cum mente tenerem. 
Gallia quem stupuit, stupuit me maxime ille 
Bignonides, legum capita omnia commemorantem.” 


Ah iI remember well the time when I, 
A youth, knew all the thousand sects of old, 
With all their sophists; when I could recount 
The varied history of every nation 
Drawn from its earliest source. But now, alas! 
For me, their very names are lost, and e’en 
My own escapes me. Once I could repeat 
From Homer, and from Ovid numerous strains, 
And knew the whole of Maro’s songs by heart. 
Bignon, whom France admired, wondered at me 
Repeating one by one the heads of law. 


He concludes his hymn by entreating Mnemo- 
syne to restore him his memory, or to deprive him 
of it altogether, that he might not remember and 
deplore his loss. Strange to say, 


7d Oe repov piv é'dwxe nariip, t’repov d'dvévevesv, 


the first part of his prayer was granted, and he 
gradually recovered that faculty in its full perfec- 
tion. For this favor, he published a thanksgiving 
hymn to the Goddess, November 27th, 1690, when 
he was aged 77 years, 3 months, and 12 days. In 
it he makes mention of his renewed powers, which 
is worth quoting, as a singular instance of mem- 
ory at an age so advanced. 


“Seni memorem mihi mentem, 
Diva, redonasti, etc.” 


Goddess, to me, an old man, hast thou given 
Again the powers of memory. Again 

Can J recall a thousand glorious names: 
The Sablian princes from their very rise : 





Mecenases. 


The Roman laws; the numberless sects of old; 
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From Cicero a thousand glowing thoughts, 
With numerons deathless strains of Homer’s Lyre 
And Virgil’s softer lute. 


The little volume which we have mentioned 
above, contains his poems written in four langua- 
ges—Latin, Greek, French, and Italian. In each 
of these tongues, he displays much readiness and 
command of words, joined to wit and a certain 
neatness and elegance of thought which, though 
he cannot aspire to the rank of a great poet, ren- 
der his poems agreeable and deserving of atten- 
tion. 

As we before observed, the allusions and ad- 
dresses to contemporaneous persons and events, 
since become matter for history, form not the least 
interesting points of the work. Among others, 
we find a little poem on the recent wars and misfor- 
tunes of England. Independent of the attraction 


possessed by any record of those events, the ideas 
in this are not unworthy of the subject, and show 
the view taken of these struggles for liberty, by 
the passive subjects of the Grand Monarque. 


“ Regia, (quis credat ?) submisit colla securi 
Carolus; et scelus est, seve Britanne, tunm. 

Pena quidem, pedibus lentis, sed venit acerba. 
Dira lues populos et fera bella premunt. 

Crimine pena minor. Dignas Jove Jupiter iras 
Induit, et sontes percutit igne plagas. 

In cineres abeunt Londini tecta superbi. 
Non parcit templis Jupiter ipse suis. 

Parte alia Oceanus Tamesim ferus obruit undis; 
Et vindex plateas, et populatur agros. 

Sed neque tot damnis, licet hec ingentia, cedem 
Principis horrendam, Gens scelerata, luis. 

O facinus ! quod non totis piat ignibus ether ; 
Tota quod immensi non lavat unda maris.” 


Charles bowed his princely head unto the block ; 

Stern Britain, thine, thine was the fearful crime. 
Slow, sure, and dread, came the avenging shock ; 

Fire, sword and pestilence have thinned thy clime. 
A punishment too light ! God, in his ire, 

Hath visited thy shore with raging flame. 
The lofty domes of London sink in fire, 

Nor are his temples saved e’en by his sacred name. 
Ocean, with ruthless waves, rolls back the tide 

Of eddying Thames, submerging tower and town. 
But even this destruction, far and wide, 

O wretched race ! has quenched not Heaven’s just frown : 
More yet remains. Oh what a crime, which not 

All Heaven’s dread fires and ocean’s waves can blot! 


Truly, when we regard the series of misfortunes 
which persecuted England from the death of 
Charles, we cannot wonder that a Frenchman of 
that date should look upon it as just retribution for 
the deed. 

It may seem strange to us at the present time 
to see an ecclesiastic, condemned to celibacy, ma- 
king love, in prose and verse, to a dozen different 
women, but it was a favorite amusement with the 
abbés of that period. Indeed, as Bayle very justly 
remarks, if he had had charge over a parish, or even 


been curé, this might have been somewhat improp- 
er, but as his connexion with the church was merely 
the enjoyment of certain stipends, we ought not to 
wonder at it. Besides, we know that the irregu- 
larity of Rabelais’ writings and of parts of his life, 
did not prevent him from being a very excellent 
pastor of his flock at Meudon. Such being then 
the custom of the period, and as, we at least 
hope, with Moliére’s doctor, “nous avons changé 
tout cela,” we can excuse Ménage for his love-sick 
madrigals. Perhaps too he might say, with Pliny, 
“ Lasciva est nobis pagina, vita proba.” Here is 
one addressed to Mademoiselle de la Vergne, after- 
wards the celebrated Contesse de la Fayette, in 
which the idea is tolerable, though rather too much 
in the style of the laborious and far-fetched con- 
cetti of the period. 


“ Ad Lavernam. 
Vultus tuos, Nympha, cera, etc.” 


A cunning workman, late, with wondrous art 
Thine image made in wax. In that same hour, 
Did Love, with plastic skill, form in my heart 
A perfect semblance of thy beauty’s power. 
I own the waxen image looks like thee, 
But mine, ah mine, e’en lives and breathes for me ? 
Thou dost preserve with care thine image made 
By mortal man, from flame and fire removed ; 
And yet thou dost despise thy charms portrayed 
By hands divine, and the heart which has proved 
Its love by keeping them still pure, dost try 
Each day with fiercer flames and cruelty. 
Oh take these flames away! If thou’lt not spare 
For me, have mercy on thine image there ! 


Here is a little epigram which has some point, 
and which possesses that most desirable quality, 
brevity. We present it for the benefit of any dis- 
tressed swain, who may be in want of a defence 
against a similar charge of petty larceny. 


“ Surripui ludens tenerz duo basi Galle.” 
Non impune tuli: me mihi surripuit.” 


Galla, I own I stole a kiss, in play. 
What then? Thou stol’st me from myself away. 


And this is not without salt, 


“Calvus es, et juvenis. Laudo, Crispine, capillos, 
Tam cito’ qui fatuum deseruere caput.” 


You're bald, yet young. Your hair’s good sense is great, 
So soon to quit so very dull a pate! 


From a number of epitaphs on various characters, 
we select the following, more from the person for 
whom it was written, than from any particular merit. 


“ Deliciz Procerum, tota notissimus aula, 
Venerat ad Stygias Scarro facetus aquas : 

Solvuntur risu mastissima turba Silentum ; 
Hic Jocus et Risus, hic lacrymant Veneres.” 


Scarron the gay, of cour ts the chief delight, 
Upon the gloomy banks of Styx appears. 





Loud laughter sounds through Hades’ dismal night, 
While here, Joy, Langhter, Love, are drowned in tears. 
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We are tempted to translate a charming little 
Anacreontic, though we know that we shall not 
render justice to our author. Ménage is consid- 
ered to have caught the true spirit of the Teian, in 
the two or three little odes which he has left us, 
better than any other of the moderns. He has 
much of the delicate imagination and playful vi- 
vacity, which render Anacreon’s relics so inimita- 
ble and untranslateable. ‘Those who would refer to 
the original of this little piece, for its evanescent 
beauties, will find it, with an elegant version, in 
Moore’s Anacreon. 


Epas’ mor év yooeias 
Tv rapSévwr, x. 7.2. 


Love, wandering careless through the grove, 
Saw the fair girl who owns my love— 
Corinna, her whose beauty’s crowned 
The queen of all our virgins round. 
Quick to her breast the baby sprung, 
His little hands around her flung, 
And, as he nestled to her side, 
‘ Kiss, kiss me, mother dear,’ he cried. 
The virgin blushed the child to hear 
Salute her with a name so dear. 
Mistaken Love, in turn, too, blushed, 
With mingled shame and anger flushed, 
So plainly thus to have been betrayed 
’T wixt Paphia and a mortal maid. 
But I, who still am ever near her, 
Cried “ Pout not, Love, you’re not alone. 
Who've seen them both, all say Cythera 
Can from Corinna scarce be known.” 


This idea, perhaps no very exalted or original 
one, is also made use of by Prior in one of his little 
alegorical love-poems, though he reverses the mis- 
take.* 

Here isa pretty little canzonetta, graceful enough 
to be worth insertion. It is addressed to the 
** Contessa della Faietta,” the Mademoiselle de la 
Vergne, for whom he wrote innumerable madrigals. 


“« Mio Core, che faremo? 
Odiremo? ameremo? 

Per lo dubbioso calle 

Dell’ amorosa valle, 
Andiamo, andiam mio Core, 
Dove consiglia Amore. 


“ Vaga (nol nego) e bella 
E la mia Pastorella. 

Ma non meno é crudele, 
Empia ingrata infedele. 


* “Prior's fictions are mythological. Venus, after the ex- 
ample of the Greek epigram, asks when she was seen naked 
and bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken ; then Cupid is dis- 
armed ; then he loses his darts to Ganymede ; then Jupiter 
sends himasummons by Mercury. Then Chloe goes a hunt- 
ing with an ivory quiver graceful at her side ; Diana mistakes 
her for one of her nymphs, and Cupid laughs at the blun- 
der. All this is surely despicable.” So thought Dr. John- 
son. Cowper, (Campbell’s British Poets, p. 340,) defends 
Prior on the score of the fashion of his time. This excuse 
is valid, and much more cogent for Ménage, especially ina 








Odiamo, odiam, mio Core ; 
Che lo consiglia Amore. 


“ E, nol nego crudele, 
Empia, ingrata, infecele. 
Ma non men vaga e bella 

E la mia Pastorella. 
Amiamo, amiam, mio Core ; 
Che lo consiglia Amore. 


‘“« Sapra tutte @ vezzosa. 

Pid d’ ogn’ altra é graziosa, 
A modi amorosetti. 
Costumi a leggiadretti. 
Amiamo, amiam, mio Core ; 
Che lo comanda Amore.” 


Tell me, heart, what is our fate, 
Shall we love, or shall we hate ? 
Through the dim and doubtful alleys 
Of Love’s rose-entangled valleys, 
Come, my heart, and we will stray, 
Whither Love may lead the way. 


She, I can’t deny, is fair, 

Light and graceful as the air ; 
Ne’ertheless is she most ruthless, 
Cold, ungrateful, ah! and truthless. 
Then, my heart, we’ll fly, we'll ly— 
Love, do not this boon deny! 


She, I can’t deny, is ruthless, 

Cold, ungrateful, ah! and truthless ; 
Ne’ertheless is she most fair, 

Light and graceful as the air. 

In pursuit, then, let us go.— 

Love, | pray thee, counsel so! 


Beauteous far, all else above, 

Naught she smiles and breathes but love. 
In her changing, laughing face, 

Each new feeling adds a grace. 

in pursuit, then, let us go.— 

Love, I pray thee, order so! 


Another little piece, addressed to the same lady, 
will suffice for the present. The idea is not, per- 
haps, a very new one, but it will pass. 


“Tn van, Filli, tu chiedi,” etc. 


Phyllis, in vain you bid me say 
How long may last my love for thee. 
Dearest ! we ne’er can tell the day 
When we will cease to be ! 


Society in those days presented a strange pic- 
ture, shifting like the views of a Diorama, and Mé- 
nage’s long life, passed in its midst, showed it to him 
in all its phases. - Every woman of fashion passed 
through three epochs, in which she was success- 
ively “ femme galante,”—* femme pedante,”—and 
“femme devote,” under the dominations of Ram- 
bouillet, Scudery, and Maintenon. With the last 
of these periods, when the brilliant men of the day 
had dropped away, when fortune deserted the stand- 
ards of Louis, and his splendid court became 





Greek ode, professedly a l’antique. 


dimmed, we have nothing to do, as our little vol- 
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ume does not take us so far; but the two former 
are worth a moment’s consideration. 

Every one has heard of the Hétel de Rambou- 
illet, and the céterie which assembled there to give 
laws to the fashionable world of France. It was 
the last remnant of the old chivalric times, and the 
jargon which they used was the dying effort of the 
language of knighthood. The same thing had taken 
place seventy-five years before at the court of Eliz- 
abeth, in the form of the then fashionable Euphu- 
ism.* Scott mentions two or three phrases from 
Ribou’s Dictionary, affording an idea of the rest. 
A nightcap was termed “ le complice innocent du 
mensonge ;” a disdainful smile, “ un bouillon d ’or- 
gueil ;” ackaplet, “‘ une chaine spirituelle ;” water, 
“‘Vhumeur celeste,” &c., &c. It will readily be 
imagined that a dictionary would be necessary for the 
proper acquirement of this farrago ; and as it was 
then the touchstone, the shibboleth of fashion, the 
wits of that brilliant generation vied with each 
other in the quaintness and affectedness of their 
speech. The less a sentence expressed its real 
meaning, the more words were tortured from their 
direct sense, and the deeper that thought was hid- 
den beneath the pile of tropes and figures, the 
greater was the admiration. Extravagance and 
hyperbole were the language of the love addressed 
to the ladies, and so ingeniously turned were the 
conceits, that the gallant evidently thought much 
less of his mistress than of his speech—the form 
of the declaration was much more important than 
the substance. The severest literary taste was 
moreover affected, and madrigals, sonnets, epi- 
grams and other effusions, flew about with fearful 
profusion. There were persons of talent con- 
nected with this society, which only served to make 
its absurdity more conspicuous ; and the names of 
Sévigné, Ménage, de Lenclos, Scudery, Sarazin, 
Chapelain, and others, prove that there was force 
in it, for good or for ill. One of their whims was 
to christen each member by some name of renown, 
or of ingenuity, by which they were thenceforward 
to be known. Thus Madame de Rambouillet herself 
went by the title of “1 incomparable Artemice,” 


* Drayton gives to Sir Philip Sydney the honor of 
overthrowing Euphuism, (Campbell, p. 61,) saying that he 


—“ did first reduce 
Our tongue from Lylie’s writing then in use, 
Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, flies, 
Playing with words and idle similes, 
As th’ English apes, and very zanies be 
Of everything that they do hear and see.” 


And yet this reformer, (as quoted by Hazlitt, Lit. of the 
Age of Eliz.,) in his Arcadia, makes a lover describe his 
mistress thus—* Certainly, as her eyelids are more pleas- 
ant to behold, than two white kids climbing up a fair tree 
and browsing on his tenderest branches, and yet are noth- 
ing, compared to the two day-shining stars contained in 
them ; and as her breath is more sweet than a gentle south- 
west wind,” &c. 


—— 





Scudery was known as Sappho, Sévigné as Ura- 
nia, Ménage as Menaleas, Madame Arragonais as 
“la princesse Philoxéne,” Godeau as “le Mage du 
Tendre,” &c. Ménage has a little epigram, point- 
less enough, on the adopted name of Scudery. 


“ Subscribendum Imagini Magdalene Scuderiz.” 


“‘Cujus fama tuas ingens,” etc. 


Thou aee’st before thee Scudery’s features fair, 

Scudery, whose name has reached earth’s utmost bound. 
Why Sappho’s name unworthy does she bear ? 

Is she not chaste, and more, far more renowned ? 


But even this extravagance was nothing in those 
times of hyperbole. Asa sample of what could 
be written as poetry by a man of taste, and admi- 
red by the wits and critics around him, we quote a 
few lines from a little poem, by Ménage, on Made- 
moiselle de la Vergne’s taking a country stroll. 


“ Qua passim nitidim fulgentia lumina flectit, 
Ecce fugat vasto nubila densa polo. 

Fundit odoratos tellus tibi prodiga flores, 
Incedit facili qua vaga Nympha gradu. 

Auroram chorus Alituum ratus esse vagatur ; 
Et circum liquido gutture dulce canit. 

Perstrepit omnis ager: tum vero et voce canord 
Flebile nescio quid blanda Puella sonat. 

Jam silet omnis ager, Zephyri lymphzque loquaces, 
Jam Volucres passim, garrula turba, silent,” &c. 


Here, however, is a sonnet in the style of the 
period, addressed to Madame de Rambouillet, 


which has really some merit. Jt was doubtless 
looked on as an “ on n’en peut plus.” 


“La Bella Attempata. 
Florida é sempre, e fresca, e vaga, e bella,” etc. 


Still is she fresh, and fair, and gay, and bright, 
Equalled by none, unless herself it be, 

For Time, who blots each mortal thing in night, 
Seems to renew her beauty, ere it flee. 
Thus, in her youth, her dark hair floated free,— 

Such were her lip, her cheek, her teeth so white : 
And still her fully flashing eye we see 

Throw brighter glances than the sun’s own light. 

But if this sun, whose powerful rays can yet, 
E’en in its cool and grateful evening time, 

Dazzle our eyes and make our proud hearts beat, 
O ye who saw her in her morning prime, 

Unhappy ye! Oh say, what was she then? 

And what the love, and the despair of men! 


It has often been said, and indeed was main- 
tained at the time, that the declarations of love, so 
profusely bandied about between poets and dames, 
were purely platonic,—but, “ credat Judeus Apella, 
non ego.” Though we find Ménage saying, in one 
of his little poems addressed to La Vergne, 


Young coxcombs, ye who for her sigh, 

And suffer from her fierce disdain, 
Would you be loved by her as I ?— 

Have your locks bleached by age and pain, 
And brotherly affection try ; 
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And then, in Paris, ’twill be said 
She views you with as loving glance 

As ever to Menalcas sped.— 
MAIS HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE! 


yet, when we think of the utter laxity of morals 
then prevalent in all circles, the example of 
the king, who, of course, set the fashion in such 
matters, and that every thing was forgiven to 
one who could make him or herself agreeable in 
society, * we shall readily come to the conclu- 
sion, that there was not much Platonism about 
them, or that the name of the philosopher has 
rarely been so much abused. Certain it is, not- 
withstanding the above declaration, that Ménage 
was deeply in love both with Madame de Sévigné 
and the Contesse de la Fayette, the education of 
both of whom he superintended. Unfortunately 
for him, he reversed the positions of Cadenus and 
Vanessa. An amusing little account, given by 
Bayle, of his quarrel with Bussy-Rabutin, is an 
ample illustration of his real feelings, and gives a 
good picture of some of the manners of the times. 
Bussy, in his Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules, says 
that Ménage was violently in love with Madame 
de Sévigné, but his age, his position, his birth, every- 
thing forced him to keep it secret, at whatever 
pain to himself, for fear of making himself ridicu- 
lous. His passion was not returned, and he suf- 
fered inconceivable torments. One day, Sévigné 
was going in her carriage on some little errands, 
and as her waiting woman chanced to be unable to 
accompany her, she asked Ménage to ride with her. 
He, much chagrined, could not resist observing, as 
if in jest, that it was evident that she despised him, 
seeing that she asked him to ride alone with her. 
as if not afraid that the world would remark it ; 
whereupon she laughed and told him to get in and 
not vex her, or that she would pay him a visit in 
his own house. This little recital touched Mé- 
nage to the quick, who retorted in an epigram as 
fierce and biting as might be. 


“Francorum proceres, media (quis credat ?) in aula, 
Bussiades scripto leserat horribili. 


* Of this, de Lenclos, a member of the céterie at Ram- 
bouillet’s, is a sufficient example ; nor would we have far 
to seek for more. Madame Tastu, who praises the times 
and people to the utmost, in her Eloge de Madame de Sé- 
vigné, still observes, “Il faut le dire, cependant; si, dans 
cette société, les qualités étaient plus saillantes, les vices 
se montraient aussi plus grossiers et moins déguisés. L’es- 
croquerie au jeu, encore admise dans la jeunesse du 
Chevalier de Grammont, commengait a n’ étre plus tolérée ; 
mais on voyait un marquis de Pomenars, chargé des procés 
criminels pour rapt, fausse monnaie, et autres gentillesses, 
Se présenter hardiment partout, sans en étre plus mal recu ; 
plaisantant du danger que courait sa téte, et jurant de ne 
faire plus la barbe, qu ’il ne sat a qui elle devait rester. 
Ces peccadilles ne 1’ empéchaient d’ étre honnéte homme, 


c’est-4-dire, suivant la définition de Bussy, un homme poli, 





— 


Pena levis; Lodoix nebulonem carcere claudens 
Detrahit indigno munus equestre duci. 

Sic nebulo gladiis quos formidebat Iberis, 
Quos meruit, Francis fuatibus eriptur.”* 


The scoundrel Bussy, in his writings vile, 
FE’en mid the court, the chiefs of France belied. 
Light was his punishment; in jail awhile 
Confined, and mid the brave bis place denied. 
Thus saved from Spanish swords, which much he dreaded, 
And then from Gallic canes, which much he needed. 


Here we see a professed minister of religion 
angry, not at its being asserted that he had broken 
his vows by loving, but because he was placed in 
a ridiculous position by not succeeding. The 
whole affair may be regarded as a very venial of- 
fence, in atime disgraced by the Avgisthean crimes 
of a Cardinal d’Estrée or a Le Tellier, Archbish- 
op of Rheims, and by the equally shameless lives 
of Harley, Archbishop of Rouen, Le Bone, Bish- 
op of Perigueux, and other dignitaries, who show us 
that morals had not much improved since Rabelais 
used to read the church service *“‘ qui monachan- 
tur cum illa.”t Still, the whole taken together, 
proves that their Platonism was merely a blind. 
Ménage, a Catholic ecclesiastic, might not feel dis- 
posed to shield himself behind so noted a heresi- 
arch as Theodore Beza, or he might have cited the 
Juvenilia of that celebrated man, as a proof that 
falling in love and writing amatory epigrams did not 
prevent one from becoming a shining light in the 
church. Still Beza repented of the peccadilloes 
of his younger days, and endeavored to destroy 
the evidence of them, while the feelings of Mé- 
nage, as evinced in the above anecdote, were di- 
rectly the opposite. Ménage, however, displayed 
another Christian virtue, in finally forgiving Bussy 
for the insult, and acknowledging the strength and 
vivacity of his pen. 

In 1658, Moliére broke up the Society of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, by his little comedy of Les 
Precieuses Ridicules. ‘The title is derived from 
a habit these ladies had of addressing each other 
as ma precieuse. Moliére had been admitted into 
the circle, but some slights had offended him, and 
he doomed them. His principal victims were at 
the theatre on the first night of the representation, 
and were horrified beyond measure. ‘ What!” 
said Madame de Rambouillet to Ménage, “ will 
you let this fellow turn us all into ridicule!” The 
good sense of the shrewd abbé, however, showed 
him the uselessness of.a struggle, and he said to 
Chapelain, in the words of Clovis, “We must 
burn what we have adored, and adore what we 


* Ostensibly for this book, but in reality, it is whispered, 
for some audacious allusions in his Alleluia, to Louis’s 
amours, Bussy was deprived of his military rank just as 
the war with Spain was commencing ; he was first confined 
in the Bastille, and then banished to his estates, whence 
he was never recalled. 


+ This was the emendation of that “ mad wag,” for the 





et qui sait vivre.” 


“ gui moechantur cum illA” of the Vulgate. 
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have burnt.” The result proved his sagacity. 
Moliére rendered the céterie ridiculous, the only 
infallible mode of destroying any thing in France ; 
and it was broken up. 

All the tastes and habits of the fashionable 
world, could not, however, be uprooted by a single 
effort. Broken up the society of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet certainly was, but it divided into two 
or three smaller circles, who were wont to meet 
at Madame de la Fayette’s, Mdlle. Scudery’s, and 
elsewhere. Scudery had been the female high- 
priest of the former body, the vizier of the des- 
potic Rambouillet. Her ponderous and porten- 
tous novels,—Cyrus, Clelie, &c.,—whvse awful 
bulk now frightens us even in the imagination, 
and can meet with no rival down to Alexandre 
Dumas, were the text-books, the Korans of all who 
wished to be considered fashionable. ‘The map of 
the “ Pays du Tendre” in the latter work, was re- 
garded as the ne plus ultra of taste and ingenuity, 
and in imitation of it, every lover piqued himself, 
in fashionable courtship, on proceeding regularly 
from the village of Billets-galants,” to the ham- 
lets of “ Billets-doux,” and thence to the castle of 
* Petits Soins.” Of the manner in which these 
works were universally esteemed, we can scarcely, 
at the present day, form an idea. We find the 
learned Mascaron, Bishop of Tulle, thanking Scu- 
dery for her novels, as containing what was want- 
ing for the reformation of the world. He adds, 
that he made much use of them in the preparation 
of his sermons, (alas for his congregation!) and 
concludes by asserting, that in future times she will 
occupy a place alongside of St. Augustine and 
St. Bernard. Filéchier, Bishop of Nismes, tells 
her that he thinks of distributing them throughout 
his diocese, “* pour édifier les gens du bien;” and 
on being appointed to deliver the funeral oration 
over Turenne, he writes to her for advice and as- 
sistance !* 

Of course, under the direction of ‘‘I]’illustre 
Sapho,” it was to be expected that learning would 
be a greater qualification than before ; and accor- 
dingly we find most of the fair dames attempting 
to acquire a smattering of pedantry. and loving 
to be addressed in sonnets and madrigals of Greek 
and Latin, such as Ménage lavished so liberally 
on the objects of his adoration. Still, they mingled 
lighter matters with their learning, and in “ Les 
Petites Assemblées,” which used to meet every 
Saturday night at Scudery’s, we find them alter- 
nately employed in regulating the fashions, by 
dressing two dolls, called the greater and less Pan- 
doras, and listening to, criticizing, and returning 
epigrams and madrigals, addressed to them by the 
wits fortunate enough to obtain admittance. These 
follies continued for some time, till Moliére, who 


* See “Madame de Sévigné and her Contempora- 
ries”--a book pleasant, but inaccurate, 





saw his hydra arising with double-head, struck it 
another blow, which proved its coup de grace. 
* Les Femmes Savantes,” acted in 1672, was di- 
rected against this new absurdity, and from its 
overflowing humor and searching satire, proved as 
effectual as the former assault. In it, the Abbé 
Cotin, a madrigal-writing, fashionable preacher, 
styling himself the “‘ The Father of French Epi- 
gram,” is well caricatured as Trissotin—thrice 
sodden fool--to which his name was metamor- 
phosed through the intermediate step of Tricotin ; 
but we cannot see the justice of personating Mé- 
nage, the versatile, witty, well-informed man of 
the world, as Vadius, a dull, heavy Beotian, whose 
sole recommendation is his knowledge of Greek. 
The well-known “ Sonnet a la Princesse Uranie sur 
sa Fjévre,” which extacises the femmes savantes, is 
said to have been actually a composition of Cotin’s. 
Be this as it may, the piece in question is not 
more unmeaning and absurd than hundreds of 
others by writers of eminence, which were much 
admired by the temporary arbiters of reputation. 
In ** Sévigné aad her Contemporaries,” there is a 
curious avcount of a celebrated evening at Scude- 
ry’s, known as “ La Journée des Madrigaux,” ex- 
tracted from an unpublished MS., in the Library 
of the Arsenal at Paris. Conrard gave Scudery 
a pretty seal, accompanied by a madrigal. She 
returned the compliment as follows, 


“ Pour meriter un cachet si joli, 
Si bien gravé, si brillant, si poli, 
ll faudrait avoir, ce me semble, 
Quelque joli secret ensemble : 
Car enfin, les jolis cachets 
Demandent de jolis secrets, 
Ou de moins de jolis billets. 
Mais comme je n’en sais point faire, 
Que je n’ai rién qu'il faille taire, 
Ou qui mérite aucun mystére, 
Il faut vous dire seullement, 
Que vous donnez si galamment, 
Qu ’on ne peut se defendre 

De vous donner son ceeur, ou de le laisser prendre.” 


These inane rhymes were regarded with reve- 
rential eyes, and elicited half a dozen others, equal- 
ly bald, which were also admired exceedingly, al- 
together rendering the day one to be noted in their 
calendar with a white stone. Ménage is frequent- 
ly guilty of effusions quite as stupid and pointless. 
Here is a part of a madrigal on a weeping of Sé- 
vigné’s, quite a match for Cotin’s sonnet on her 
fever. 


“ Ah del Regno d’Amor prodigio tristo ! 
Sparger lagrime amare 

Que’ dolci Lumi 6 visto, 

U tra le Grazie assiso 

Solea scherzare il Riso. 

Spargean di pianto que’ begli Occhi un mare, 
Che cristallo parear d’ Alba novella, 
Quand’ é pid vaga e bella. 

Ma pur co’ raggi ardenti 
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Spargean fiamme cocenti, 
E quel fatale ardore 
Tosto m’ accese il core.” etc. 


But this style of absurd hyperbole covering 
weakness, was not confined to love poems. We 
find it in the allusions and addresses to the great 
men of the day, in full perfection. Here, for in- 
stance, is part of Ménage’s first eclogue. 


“ Déja deux fois |’Hyver, ami des Aquillons,” etc. 


Two years had passed in this delightful plain, 
Since faithful Lycidas first joined the train 

Of one of Gallia’s demigods, whose line 

Direct from Jove can trace its blood divine— 
Unvanquished Condé, who has filled the stars 
With deathless fame of more than hundred wars, 
Greater than erst Alcides waged. Four times 
Had fickle spring renewed her changing climes, 
Since first Menalcas served that god-like man, 
Gondy, great pontiff of the great god Pan. 

The pillar of mankind, the friend of Heaven, 
Unto whose virtues altars should be given, 
Gondy, who in each blest forefather sees 

The noble blood of Gallia’s deities ! 


We may pass the extravagance of the adulation 
heaped up on Condé, for he in some measure de- 
served it; but who would recognize De Retz, the 
bold, unscrupulous demagogue, the fierce and ruth- 
less enemy, the lover of faction and war, in 


“L’ adorable Gondi, du grand Pan le grand Prestre,” 


the “support des Humains,” and “l’amour des 
Immortels?” In another place, he couches almost 
equal bombast in Latin, terming him, 


“Francigenum sublime decus, spes magna Senatis 
Purpurei ; lux magna sui, laus maxima secli.” 


The key to all this is, however, easily found in 
the fact, that Ménage was his secretary, and, with 
all his public vices, De Retz, when no interest in- 
terfered, was a faithful friend and a kind patron. 
Nevertheless, such adulation would be disgraceful 
under any circumstances, while, unfortunately, it is 
but too common, and would justify us in charac- 
terizing some Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, by saying, 
“he lies like a poet.” 

Ménage assailed Mazarin bitterly, and a pali- 
nodic eclogue which he wrote, is considered as 
merely reiterating his sarcasms in a more covert 
form. Still his pen was equally good on both 
sides, and the following comparison between that 
minister and Richelieu contains the most adroit flat- 
tery, and must have been so felt by the object of 
it, whose weakness was to ape his predecessor. 
It may have been either the cause or the effect of 
the pension that Ménage enjayed from Mazarin. 


“‘ Et vester nempe Armandus, et noster Iiilus, 
Magnus erat. Queris, Pontice, major uter. 


Notwithstanding all these smooth-tongued flatte- 
ries, Ménage could abuse and with power. 


“ At idem, quod sale multo 
Urbem defricuit, charté laudatur eddem.” 


The little epigram quoted above on Bussy Ra- 
butin, is by no means deficient in biting venom, and 
here are a few lines from a little poem, styled “In 
Gargilium Anagrammatistam Indignatio,” which 
present a very respectable accumulation of epi- 
thets, heaped up over the unfortunate head of the 
culprit. 


“Tune ausus es meum Feramum ledere? 
Fex literarum ; Literarum dedecus ; 
Pindi cloaca; seculi eversi probrum ; 
Apollinaris Lixa; mundi cymbalum, 
Inepte, vecors, Literator insolens ; 

Tu Pedagdége, tu Magister garrule, 

Tu, tu ausus es meum Feramum ledere ? 
Iners Sophista ; Circulator impudens ; 
Propago terre ; furcifer ; tenebrio ; 

Ipse ausus es meum Feramum ledere? 
Ipse esuritor, et vorax, et helluo ; 

Nidoris auceps ; musca mensis incubans ; 
Parasite Scurra; Morio famelice : 
Verboque ut uno cuncta dicam, GaRGIL1.” 


And the following little epigrammatic epitaph 
for the Abbé Bonnet, is not without point : 


“Cy dessous git Monsieur |’Abbé, 

Qui ne savoit ni A, ni B. 

Dieu nous en doint bien—tost un autre 
Qui sache au moins sa Patenostre.” 


The singular memory of Ménage may have led 
him to recall the ideas and expressions of others, 
without also recollecting that they were not his 
own ; or may have supplied him with numberless 
fragments of former writers, which, perhaps, he 
scrupled not to use. Be this as it may, he cer- 
tainly has, in more than one instance, committed 
bold and undisguised literary larceny. Here is a 
beautiful little Anacreontic, of which the ideas, and 
sometimes the very words, are borrowed from the 
well known thirty second of Anacreon, Ei ¢i\\a 
ravra dévdpwr, x. T. r. 


Ei ad\otwy ra g6AXa, x. 7. 2. 


If thou canst count the leaflets all 
That in the woodlands bud and fall ; 
Each blade of grass the prairies yield ; 
Each star that gleams in heaven’s blue field; 
The sand that drifts along the shore ; 
Each wave that sinks, to rise no more ; 
Then, Bion, thou alone canst tell 
The maids my heart hath loved so well. 
I’m loving yet; I’ve loved them all, 
Widow, and wife, and virgin fair ; 
The proud, the stately, and the tall, 
The short, who loves beyond compare. 
The quick and fiery brunette, 





Quantum sevitie potior clementia; bello 
Pax potior ; noster, Pontice, major erat.” 


Vou. XTI—75 


With soft dark cheek, and locks of jet; 
The languid blonde, with clear Llue eye, 
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With rosiest cheek, and melting sigh; 

The Oreades, all who haunt the woods, 

And Nereids of the clear deep floods. 

I love them all, I ne’er could keep 

My heart in one long passionate sleep 

For one fair girl. Oh constancy ! 

I’ve ne’er had aught to do with thee. 

If I loved Venus, Beauty’s queen, 
Fairest of all in Earth or Heaven, 

My heart would soon rebel, I ween, 
’Gainst bonds that were not easily riven. 


It appears singular that Ménage should plagiarise 
from so well known an author as Anacreon, and 
we therefore can scarcely suppose that he meant 
the above for anything but a professed imitation of 
the Teian. What is most observable in it, though, 
is that what is not Anacreon’s is mostly borrowed 
from an epigram by Strato, in his Motca ILacdexf. 


t "Tots devxods ayard, gidiw Spa rods pedeypddeos 
xai favOobs, orépyw & Epradt rods pédavas. 
obdi xépas LavOas raparfuropar ddda TEptocds 
rovs pedavopbaruovs aiydogavets re Pia. 


The following epigram, well enough turned in 
its way, is compounded of the often translated Idyll 
of Moschus,—E'pws dpazérns, and an epigram by 
Meleager, preserved in the fifth book of the An- 
thology —Knpiccw rav E’pwra, x. r. d. 


H'xoov iv rpsddots, x. 7. 2. 


I saw fair Venus, in the public way, 
Wandering and calling for her fugitive, . 
Young Love, and she most winningly did say, 
That to the finder she a kiss would give. 


Dear Venus, give to me that blest reward, 
Or order Melite thy debt to pay. 
See, see, thy runaway’s my bosom’s lord. 
Queen, from my heart, O take him quick away ! 


Here is a little epigram, not remarkable for any 
peculiar beauty. 


Odxért Oavpdgo, pire Barre, x. 1. d. 


Battus, no more I wonder now 

That you can love no blooming maid ; 
For Cupid, seated on the brow 

Of Cynara, has himself betrayed. 
Full at me, all his feathery store 

Has he cast with unerring string ; 
And as his quiver holds no more, 

You need not fear his torturing. 


The conceit in this, poverty-stricken though it be, 
is not original. It is borrowed from an epigram 
by Paul the Silentiary, preserved in the Fifth Book 
of the Anthology, and, as the Constantinopolitan 
is far superior to the Frenchman, he may be worth 
rendering. 


Moxére res rriigece 2600v Bédos, x. r. d. 


O dread no more the arrows of Desire, 
For Love, on me, has emptied all his quiver! 


For Love sits brooding on my breast for ever! 
Fixed and immovable he there doth stay, 
With idle wings, and will not fly away! 


The following pretty lines were written to send 
to Mdile. de la Vergne, on her birth day, with a 
garland of flowers, 


“ Collibus in nostris lectam,” ete. 


La Vergne, I send a wreath to thee 

_ Worthy to grace thy natal hour. 

There, fairest maiden, may’st thou see 
Thou art, of all, the brightest flower. 


Thy lips excel the deepest roses, 
Thy neck makes dark the lily’s snow, 
Thy hair, that in dark curls reposes, 
Outvies narcissus’ wavy flow. 


But ah! the flower which now is fair, 
Ere evening will have drooped and died. 

Thence learn how brief is thy career, 
And check thy haughtiness and pride. 


In the Anthology we find a tasteful little epigram 
by Rufinus, written on a similar occasion, with a 
crown of flowers—a very common present between 
lovers in those times of elegant taste. Ménage’s 


piece is evidently little more than a Latin version 
of it. 


Tléprw cot Poddkdera réde orépos, x. t. d- 


My Rhodoclea, unto thee 
I send this wreath which I have twined, 
Where the dew-gemmed anemone, 
And moist narcissus thou wilt find ; 
A lily which her charms discloses, 
Dark violets, and deep blushing roses. 


Oh when its beauties are displayed 
Luxuriant o’er thy wavy hair, 

Think, love, like it thy charms will fade, 
And cease that proud and haughty air. 


Here is a little epitaph, which we might consider 
pretty, if we could believe it original. 


“ Bonta, virtd, onestade, 
Gentilezza, beltade, 

Scherzi, trastulli, amori, 

Qui stan sepolti conla bella Dori.” 


This seems to be merely one of Ben Jonson’s 
well-known epigrams, tortured in a manner that by 
no means improves it. Rare Ben certainly has 
the advantage here. 


“ Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die, 
Which in life did harbor give 
To more virtue than doth live. 
If at all she had a fault, 

Leave it buried in this vault.” 


But, perhaps, if we consider the closeness of 
the imitation, and the almost certainty of its being 





No more dread the advent of those wings of fire, 


detected, the following is the most singular plagia- 
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rism. The madrigal quoted some pages back, on 
Sévigné weeping, concludes thus : 


“Occhi, Lumi immortali, 
Deh! gual peri miei mali 
Posso sperare aita? 

Se nubilosi ardete, 
Sereni e che farete?” 


There are scarcely six lines of Italian poetry 
oftener quoted than the following from the Madri- 
gals of Guarini. It will be perceived that all the 
ideas similar in the two situations, are clothed in 
similar language, and that the change of a very few 
words would convert one into the other. 


“Occhi, stelle mortali, 
Ministri de’ miei mali ; 
Che’n sogno anco mostrate 
Che’l mio morir bramate, 
Se chiusi m’ uccidete, 
Aperti che farete ?” 


The ideas are scarcely worth quarrelling about, 
especially as they have been common property 
among poets, till the inventor would be hard to 
trace, but Ménage has stolen the very expressions.* 

In endeavoring to determine the proper standing 
of Ménage, we must take into consideration the 
times and circumstances in which he lived. Over- 
rated while alive, he has felt its usual penalty in 
being since held lower than perhaps his merits 
deserve. Bayle pays him the singular compliment 
of saying but little concerning him, because he 
was so well known and appreciated, that any ac- 
count of him would be superfluous. Jn the circle in 
which he moved, as in all fashionable and courtly 
society, where the arts of life are highly cultiva- 
ted, the qualities which make a brilliant compan- 
ion were more highly prized than those which ren- 
der a man truly eminent. Fitted by nature for 
this mode of life, Ménage gave himself too much 
up to it, and sacrificed, in a great degree, his per- 
manent reputation to the evanescent pleasure of 
being sought after and applauded. In looking 
over his works, we discern versatility of mind, 


* Drummond of Hawthornden has two epigrams turning 
on the same point. The first one is not much more than a 
translation of Guarini. 


“SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


“O Sight too dearely bought ! 

Shee sleeps, and though those Eyes 

Which lighten Cupid’s Skies 

Be clos’d, yet such a grace 

Environeth that place, 

That I through Wonder to grow faint am brought. 
Suns, if eclipsed you have such power divine, 
What power have I t’ endure you when you shine ?” 


“THE STATUE OF VENUS SLEEPING. 


“‘ Passenger vexe not thy Mind 

To make me mine Eyes unfold ; 

For if thou shouldst them behold, 
Thine perhaps they will make blind.” 


wit, elegant taste, considerable imagination, and 
great learning. A man who could write tolerable 
poetry in four languages, and whose friends could 
gather a Ménagiana from his every day conversa- 
tion, to say nothing of his “ Origini della Lingua 
Italiana”—“ Origines de la Langue Francoise”— 
Commentaries on Diogenes Laertius—Juris Civil- 
lis Ameenitates, &c., &c., could be no common 
person. But he wanted the true touchstone of 
genius, originality of mind. While Corneille, 
Racine, Boileau, Moliére, Lafontaine and others 
of decided character, were marking out their own 
paths, uninfluenced by temporary fashionable tastes, 
Ménage was content to follow in the train of the 
Cotins, Sabliéres, Scuderys,and Conrards.* True, 
he is the only one of them at present known or 
thought of, for his own sake ; but his talents and 
energy should not have been frittered away in 
trifling madrigals and pedantic sonnets to his mis- 
tress’ eyebrow. He might have left a work for 
the admiration of posterity. He preferred the ad- 
ulation of his contemporaries. Was he wise? 


L. 
Philadelphia, September, 1845. 


* There is an anonymous epigram on Buchanan and Drum- 
mond, of perhaps more truth than poetry, which is not 
without application to Ménage and his greater contempora- 
ries. 


Quesivit Latio Buchananus carmine laudem, 
Et patrios dura respuit aure modos. 

Cum’possit Latiis Buchananum vincere Musis 
Drummondus patrio maluit ore loqui. 

Major ut est primas hine defert Scotia, vates, 
Vix inter Latios ille secundus erat. 





THE THREE HEAVENS. 


BY BENJAMIN T. CUSHING. 


When the feverish flow of life is o’er, 
And the spirit parts from the crumbling clay, 
Tell me, oh! tell me, to what bright shore 
Doth it hie with the speed of thought away? 
Where is the land of unfading delight-- 
How doth it burst on the dazzled sight? 


Is it the shore that the poet knew, 
In his vision fair of the olden time ; 
When he deemed the spirit to Haves flew, 
And sang its course with his harp sublime ? 
When the rivers of fire and foam are past, 
And the driving sleet, and the roaring blast, 
Doth the shade sit down on the purpled plain, 
Where the rosy light lies soft and fair ; 





Or join in the battle strife again 
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With his helm and his shield, and his foe of air? 
Or doth he muse by the rolling-tide, 

And mourn, with tears, for the bliss of day— 
For his friends, and his home, and the dark-haired 

bride, 

From whose snowy arms he was called away ? 
Is the Cuan Barp’s Elysium bland— 
Is that, oh! tell me, the favored land? 


Is it the land that Manomet’s voice 
Painted with colors most bright and fair ; 
Where the palm-leaves wave, and the flowers rejoice, 
And the bulbul sings with its music rare? 
Where war and clamor are never heard, 
And Time flies on like a happy bird ;— 
Where woman, dear woman, may never come, 
But the houries gay, with their large dark eyes, 
Welcome the Moslem from earthly home 
To the changeless joys of their paradise ? 
Where they pluck of the fruits that hang around; 
Where they drink the wine from the jewelled cup; 
Where the Tabor utters its dulcet sound, 
And the rose-bud sendeth its odors up 1— 
Is the land that lureth the Eastern host— 
Is that, oh! tell me, the favored coast? 


Ah no! not thus would I think of Heaven! 
No shades there wrestle their conflicts o’er ; 
By no clashing arms are its zephyrs riven— 
No houries are filling its sacred shore : 
Tis a place of beauty—a place of love ; 
All is fair beneath, all is bright above ;— 
The streams are clear as the crystal is; 
The streets are brilliant with burnished gold ; 
The fruits are charged with undying bliss— 
Fadeless and fragrant the flowers unfold ;— 
There Peace, with Splendor, forever dwells, 
And Pleasure cometh, no longer coy ; 
And music sweet from the harp-string swells, 
Filling the soul with its mystic joy. 
Fairer, oh | fairer than dreams could be, 
Is that land of beauty and peace to me! 


Thus beauteous beameth its outward guise ; 
But who can picture the grace it knows ? 
No moon, no stars on its valleys rise— 
With the light of God and the Lamb it glows! 
There the radiant Father unveils his face, 
And the Son smiles sweet with his lip of grace; 
And around bright thousands on starry wing 
Worship with joy that never can die; 
To the Taree i One do their praises ring ; 
In a high, bewildering melody :— 
And the good and great of every zone, 
The martyr and saint the anthems swell, 
As each sits in white on his golden throne, 
With the dazzling crown he has won so well : 
Their toils and sorrows were left below, 
And eternal bliss is their portion now ! 





When the feverish flow of life is o’er, 

And the spirit parts from its crumbling clay, 
Then to that bright, that blissful shore 

May it speed, on the wings of thought, away— 
May those we love on the earth, al stand 
In the glittering courts of that “ Berrer Lanp !” 


Ohio, 1846. 





THE BARBER ABROAD. 


BY A LADY. 


The village of Brookdale is situated in the 
higher regions of Virginia, embosomed by circling 
hills, and although the beauties of nature fill the 
landscape, yet it seems to slumber in its solitude 
from the strife and discontent that jar the ‘‘city full,” 
and contaminate the atmosphere of the crowded 
and populous haunts of mankind. Its slender white 
steeples peep, modestly, above the grove that hems 
it in from the rest of the world, forming a lovely 
pictare with the mountains which hang in the back- 
ground like beautiful drapery. The village, though 
it nestled so seemingly quiet in its deep-set valley, 
secure alike from the inclemency of the skies and 
the evil doings of civilized life, was often turn- 
ed topsy-turvy by malice, pique, and envy. Slan- 
der, we all know, can find its way into every spot 
where human foot has trod the soil. 

The village of Brookdale at the period when 
our story commences, had assumed quite a modern 
appearance. Many of its good old customs and 
antique peculiarities, had given place to those of 
more fashionable order: for instance, the principal 
tavern, which in early days bore the quaint appel- 
lation of “* The Three Black Bottles,” had under- 
gone a radical change, the proprietor arrogating to 
himself the power of enlarging, not only his own 
consequence, but also the great importance of his 
house, which, with a new exterior, was styled the 
“ Jackson Hotel ;” and in a few years more, the 
old domicil gave place to a fine brick building, with 
a tin roof, upon which the departing rays of the 
sun delighted to linger, giving additional lustre to 
the windows of its opposite neighbors. With its 
new organization, the old name gave way for one 
of more modern parlance, and it was dubbed the 
oF R House.” The landlord of the 
aforesaid tavern, Moses Butterton, was a portable 
personage, of some fifty years, who married a lady 
much younger than himself, who, though inferior 
in point of age to her husband, yielded the palm of 
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supremacy in no other respect. Her word was 
the law, and being the fag end of the aristocratic 
family who regulated the affairs of Brookdale, she 
considered herself privileged to put forth her influ- 
ence in every functionary of the house, and when 
her will came in contact with that of her “ gude 
man,” he invariably yielded without resistance or 
comment. In the early days of marriage, he had 
sufficiently tried the former without effect, and the 
latter always made things worse. Mrs. Butterton 
had a little soul, encased in a pretty body. Look- 
ing on her fine delicate features, one would have 
supposed that feeling and refinement were the oc- 
cupants of that fair abode ; the soft, demure, sub- 
dued expression of countenance, was but the clear 
water that covered the deep, smooth bottom of 
quick sand. 


It was late on the afternoon of the Sabbath, that 
two young gentlemen rode slowly into the little 
town of Brookdale. The one was a native of the 
place, and therefore no object of curiosity. Every- 
body knew Harry Morton, and everybody knew 
where he had been, and what he had been for, and 
in short, all about him; but alas! the handsome, 
well-mounted stranger who rode beside him, set 
the whole community in a tumult—an hundred eyes 
were fixed upon him as he alighted at the * T 
R—— Honse” and gave his horse to the ostler. 
Mr. Butterton was beckoned to by his spouse, and 
although in the act of paying civility to his guest, 
knew too well the penalty of non-compliance, and 
obeyed the signal. 

** My dear, who is that just arrived ?” 

“Why Harry Morton.” 

“Well—Harry Morton! but that handsome man, 
with that new-fashioned coat, and such pretty hair. 
He is somebody more than common, I know.” 

“* Well, I don’t know who he is !” said Mr. But- 
terton. 

*‘ Never rest, then, till you find out.” 

‘Tut! tut! murmured Moses Butterton, as he 
turned from his wife and entered the bar-room, 
‘““women have so much curiosity; now, my wife 
will be between a fever and a sweat, until she finds 
out who this man is,—it matters not to me, one 
man’s money is as good as another's.” 

In a few minutes there was a tremendous bustle 
in the “ T R House.” Servants running 
to and fro with brushes, basins, pitchers, boot- 
jacks, &c., &c., while the mistress was busy giv- 
ing orders and making inquiries. 

** Theodore! The-o-dore !” 
** Comin’, madam.” 











“T believe in my soul you are getting as deaf as 
I say, what gentleman is that in the bar ?” 


a post. 
“ ] hav’nt found out yet, ma’am.” 


he is from Richmond, or down low, tell Patsy to 
put on the sun-flower quilt that your Miss Ada- 
line Amelia made, and hang up the curtains with 
your Miss Josephine’s knitting, and be sure, if he 
inquires whose work it is, to tell him your young 
mistresses ;’ but if you find out he is just some com- 
mon person, put on the calico spread, and never 
mind the curtains.” 

“ Law, missus! he be a gemman, dat’s clar— 
see how nice he head look, and how nice he coat 
fit.” 

‘“* That’s no sign—many a one puts on the airs 
of a gentleman, that has no title to them. If you 
find he is a real gentleman, and not one of your 
stage contractors, or some such thing, put the dam- 
ask napkins on the table, and tell Dolly to make 
waffles.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Butterton, who entered the 
room, and heard his wife’s concluding remark, “ I 
don’t see why a stage contractor may not like dam- 
ask napkins, or waffles, as well as other folk.” 
“No doubt they are great things with you, Mr. 
Butterton, but I’ve been used to better. You never 
knew a member of the Toppington family to put 
themselves on a footing with low characters ;” and 
the lady drew herself up with graceful dignity. 
“T thought you had been living with me long 
enough to lose your low notions, but ‘ what’s bred 
in the bone will never come out of the flesh.’” 
She moved off, leaving the good-natured hen- 
pecked husband giving vent to his feelings in a half- 
smothered laugh. 

Theodore discovered by his own ingenuity, that 
the stranger was a Mr. Robertson, from New York, 
and unquestionably very much of a gentleman. 
It followed, as a matter of course, that Mr. Robert- 
son supped on waffles, from a damask napkin, and 
slept under the sun-flower quilt wrought by the 
slender fingers of Miss Adaline Amelia Butterton. 
But this was not all, Mr. Robertson seemed formed 
to please the fastidious taste of the good people of 
Brookdale. His fashionable dress fitted with the 
neatest precision; his exquisite form was une- 
qualled ; and then his hair, that waved so grace- 
fully on his well-formed forehead, it was irresisti- 
ble. With all these attractions, it was not strange 
that Mr. Robertson made a favorable impression 
upon the ladies, particularly of Brookdale. 


Mrs. Butterton had two very pretty daughters, 
and was more than anxious to see the eldest well 
settled in life. She trembled at the idea of her 
Adaline Amelia marrying a mechanic; therefore 
used every exertion to keep her within the circle 
of the Toppington family ; and whenever a bright 
matrimonial prospect opened, Mrs. Butterton would 
have deemed herself a fool not to have improved 





“ Well, don’t stop till you do; and mind, boy, if 


the “ golden opportunity” to her advantage. She 
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therefore devised the following scheme, to catch the 
delectable Mr. Robertson: 

‘* My dear,” she said, as the family were retiring 
to rest, ‘‘ we will give Mr. Robertson a party.” 

‘*] don’t see, my love, what right he has to ex- 
pect it, being a stranger,” said Moses Butterton. 

“That’s the very reason we will show him all 
the attention we can.” 

“‘ And get taken in for your pains.” 

“Oh, my dear, you are always so suspicious,— 
old folk always are. What harm can it do?” 

“Tt will do no good, that is certain.” 

** Well, you needn't clap in your oar, Mr. Bit- 
terton ; it is my business, not yours.” 

“ Certainly, love, not mine, in course.” 


“We will have it on Thursday—no—let’s see, 
Thursday is wash-day, it shall be on Wednesday.” 

“Very well,” replied the husband, “ just as you 
please.” 

Mrs. Butterton saw that Mr. Robertson evinced 
a desire to remain secluded ; but, with her usual 
clear-sightedness, she saw too, that the inhabitants 
of the village would permit no such thing, so she 
considered herself safe, as well as justifiable, in 
being the first to show him any signal attention. 
The morning after the determination to give Mr. 
Robertson a party was settled in her own mind, 
she made known her design to her daughters. The 
day being fixed upon, the next thing was, “ who 
shall we invite?” Mrs. Isabelle Toppington was 
placed at the head of the list; then the Misses 
Toppington: next came the Fitz-Gordons, who 
had intermarried until the father’s relationship to 
his child could scarcely be traced. Then Mrs. 
Oliver Seymour and Miss Georgiana Seymour, 
who were on a visit from Georgia. 

* Mama,” said Miss Adaline Amelia, “ shall we 
ask the Willis’. I know they will expect it ; but 
then they are always noticed so by strangers.” 


“Yes, yes, you'll have to ‘ask them; but I’m 
afraid your cousin Isabelle will feel insulted, for 
she abhors anything like a mechanic.” 

“Yes,” chimed Miss Josephine, “ we'll have to 
invite them, for they are always asked to Gover- 
nor Camden’s and General Prescott’s. I wonder 
what makes people so foolish as to notice them. 
Frances will do well enough, but Eliza is such a 
blunt flirt of a thing, and has such vulgar ways: 
she speaks to everybody, no matter who, and plays 
comic songs for every old country codger that goes 
there to buy a piece of furniture, whether they 
ever saw a piano or not.” 

“That's the reason they are noticed, as you 
say,” said Mr. Butterton, who had been a silent 
observer of his wife and daughters. ‘ They are 
not killed with pride.” 

“Pride indeed!” said Miss Adaline Amelia, 
with a sneer; “I should like to know what the 
daughters of a cabinet-maker have to be proud of?” 








‘* Their beauty and good sense,” said Mr. B., as 
he left the room. 

* Never mind him, girls,” said Mrs. Butterton, 
“* ¢ what’s bred in the bone will never come out of 
the flesh ;? the Willis’ must be here: it will never 
do to affront them.” 


The eventful night at last arrived, and many 
were the bright eyes and cheerful countenances, 
that beamed in the neatly arranged parlors of Mrs. 
Butterton. It was late when Harry Morton and 
his friend joined the circle, and when they did, 
anxious glances were cast upon the stranger, and 
various the conjectures as to who and what he was. 

* You promised,” said Mr. Robertson, “to pre- 
sent me to some of your mountain beauties, but 
before a formal introduction takes place, give me 
some insight into their characters and relative situ- 
ations in society.” 

“To begin then,” said Morton—“ there is Mrs. 
Lawyer Toppington, (as she is called,) because 
one of our principal lawyers picked her up in Bal- 
timore, from some milliner shop, for aught I know, 
and married her, brought her home, where, ever 
since, she has termed herself one of the exclusives, 
and if you gain footing in her drawing-room, con- 
sider yourself a made man. She is continually 
harping upon the attentions of her superiors in 
point of wealth, which, according to my view, 
shows a consciousness of some hidden inferiority 
of her own. Miss Mary Toppington, the black 
eyed girl dangling a fan, and so constantly display- 
ing her white teeth, is of an uncertain age. She 
resides with Mrs. Lawyer Toppington, but is free 
from the stiff arrogance that characterizes the lat- 
ter lady. That girl on the sofa, with such a 
Madonna looking face, is the grandaughter of 
Mrs. General Prescott, who resides here; she 
spent her early days in our village, racing and 
romping with other children, but her father holds 
some office in state now, and she has grown to be 
a haughty, dignified woman, and barely recognizes 
her old schoolmates. The tall sallow faced being 
by her side, is a relation, immensely wealthy, and 
of course popular. That majestic looking girl with 
such fine eyes, is the musical genius of the village. 
Her father is a bankrupt, but report says her grand- 
mother intends settling a handsome portion on her 
handsome grandaughter. She may be called a 
belle. That gay, happy looking creature in the 
corner, is Eliza Willis. She is a rattle, and can 
cure a fellow of “the blues” in less than no time. 
But see, there is Miss Adaline Amelia trying every 
way to gain your attention—that pink satin is very 
becoming to her fair complexion; by the way, if 
you could hear the pedigree of that dress, it would 
astonish you—her mother’s old gown razeed, or 
some remnant, that Mrs. Butterton would tell you 
was “wonderfully cheap ;” but come, they are 
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forming a cotillion and we must waste no more 
time in small talk.” 

Before the close of the evening, Mr. Robertson 
had formed the acquaintance of the greater por- 
tion of the ladies inthe room. Smiles and wel- 
come greeted him on all sides. Why was he thus 
courted? Was it his fashionable costume! His 
beautiful hair? His highly polished and agreeable 
manners? We know not, but even the reserved 
Miss Sallie Prescott honored him by her sweetest 
smiles and blandest attentions. The fastidious 
Mrs. Isabelle Toppington declared him “ the quint- 
essence of perfection.” 

It was late in the morning following Mrs. But- 
terton’s party, that Mr. Robertson arose completely 
refreshed, and ready to enjoy the first amusement 
that might present itself. He had scarcely break- 
fasted, when Harry Morton called and proposed a 
walk, for the purpose of showing his friend the 
beauties of Brookdale. As they strolled idly along, 
they passed a small, but neat house, on the suburbs 
of the village. Every thing around it bore the 
impress of neatness and refinement. A small green 
yard, adorned with a variety of common, but lovely 
flowers, surrounded the house, and graceful vines 
of the wild-rose and honey-suckle hung round the 
piazza and windows. The young men passed just 
as a lady, who was examining a drooping plant, 
raised her form from its stooping position, and as 
she smiled and slightly bowed, in answer to Mor- 
ton’s salutation, Mr. Robertson was struck with 
the exceeding loveliness of her face. She was 
rather above middle height, and although Mr. Rob- 
ertson did not obtain a full view of her figure, he 
thought he had never seen a more perfect model of 
female grace. Her complexion was of the purest 

white, and her cheeks glowed with the most deli- 
cate hue of health, while her radiant blue eyes set- 
tled a long disputed question in the mind of our 
hero, of the attraction of blue eyes versus black ; 
and although her head was enveloped in that most 
unbecoming of all coiffures, a sun-bonnet, yet the 
few curls visible were of sorich and shining a gold 
color, that though Mr. Robertson had heretofore 
admired exclusively “‘ tresses of the raven’s hue,” 
yet he felt his prejudices vanish like hoar-frost 
before the rays of the King of day. 

“Who is she, Morton ?” cried he, grasping his 
friend’s arm; ‘and what her most glaring fault, 
for she must have many to counterbalance such 
dazzling beauty.” 

Morton looked surprised at his friend’s vehe- 
mence, and answered coolly: “I do not see why 
that should be the case ; I have known many pretty 
women, and I do not find them any more ignorant, 
ill-tempered, or affected, than ugly ones, and in 
this case, I am happy to inform you, that if the 
fair Annie Grey has any faults, 1 have not been 


“ Her common attire does not speak of pride.” 
“Oh, not that kind of pride, but a quiet sort of 
way, which makes one feel she is not made of com- 
mon clay, and a half smile that is sure to grace her, 
lips when some of our beaux or belles are showing 
off. But I never heard her ridicule any one, and 
I suppose,” he continued, laughingly, “it is only 
my peculiar penetration, which has discovered this 
obnoxious trait in her character.” 

‘“* Bat tell me who she is.” 

‘“‘ Her name, as I said before, is Annie Grey. 
Her father spent all his once splendid estate, by 
bad management and extravagance, and they now 
live on a small annuity, which was saved out of 
the general crash, after all his debts were honorably 
paid. They lived in great style, and Annie was 
splendidly educated. I am told she sank into pov- 
erty very gracefully, and that it did not rob her of 
a single smile. His pecuniary misfortunes, to- 
gether with the death of his wife, have had a most 
salutary effect upon Mr. Grey, who, from a dissi- 
pated idler, has become a useful man. Annie de- 
votes herself to the education of her two younger 
sisters, but as they are well connected, they have 
not lost caste, notwithstanding their poverty. But 
I have talked you into a fit of musing, and see, we 
are approaching the residence of Mr. Willis, sup- 
pose we give Miss Eliza a call.” 

Mr. Robertson assented, and in a few minutes 
the young gentlemen were ushered into the parlor, 
where they were soon joined by Eliza Willis, of 
whom it is but proper we should give a passing 
description. Her beauty was of that sort that de- 
pends almost entirely upon expression, without reg- 
ularity of feature. Her forehead was low, but 
indicative of intellect; eyes dark and animated ; 
good teeth, and a complexion that varied as she 
spoke ; of medium height, and rather slight figure. 
Her free and independent step proclaimed her a 
genuine daughter of America. She might have 
been termed a “universal genius.” She could 
make pastry and pudding—write sentimental poe- 
try—‘ darn and patch” to perfection; and could 
sing, dance, and play chess. Often she might be 
seen returning to the house with a pail filled with 
milk, drawn by her own hand from “ the old tiny 
cow,” and a half hour afterward, be eliciting the 
richest melody from the piano, with the same, (not 
very fair, but well-shaped,) fingers. She was cap- 
maker general for all the old ladies, and pattern- 
cutter for ‘“‘ many a blooming country lass.” How 
she ever found time for her multifarious employ- 
ments, can hardly be comprehended. 

“Tt is astonishing,” said Mr. Robertson, as he 
and Morton were returning from their morning 
ramble, “‘ it is astonishing how much beauty and 
fashion you have in this little place; I have not 
seen more than two or three ladies here, who might 





able to discern them, unless you consider pride a 


fault.” 


not be called handsome, and they all seem polished 
and intelligent.” 
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“This is such a healthy country,” said Morton, 
“that a great many persons of the first standing, 
in the surrounding states, visit us in the summer, 
and some very wealthy people reside here alto- 
gether, so we have good society—as to the girls 
and their beauty, that [ presume is occasioned by 
the pure mountain air, and their frequent excur- 
sions on horseback.” 


In the course of three weeks, Mr. Robertson 
was on visiting terins with the most respectable 
and agreeable families of Brookdale. He rode, 
danced, sang, and flirted with the girls; talked scan- 
dal with the old ladies; played whist and back- 
gammon with the old gentlemen; and if in the fol- 
lowing pages, my kind reader, you find he did not 
manifest gratitude for the manifold attentions lav- 
ished upon him, do not attribute it to a want of 
principle, but to a due appreciation of the motives 
of the benevolent people of Brookdale. His ap- 
parel was of the most costly texture and fashiona- 
ble make. He spent money on all occasions, and 
that, too, without the slightest show of ostentation ; 
and whatever his station in life really was, the citi- 
zens of Brookdale had no reason to disbelieve 
Harry Morton, when he informed them, (on the 
first arrival of Mr. Robertson,) that he was rich. 
Morton was a nephew of one of the leaders of so- 


ciety in the village, and was personally popular. 
Mr. Robertson, therefore, being ‘‘ Harry’s friend,” 


was received every where. It was soon discovered 
that our hero was extremely partial to the ladies 
in general, yet it was not presumable that he was 
irretrievably smitten with any one in particular. As 
the * T R House” was his place of abode, 
Mrs. Butterton made it her business to throw Ada- 
line Amelia as much in the society of the hand- 
some stranger as possible, and truth to say, that 
young lady was nothing loth, for Mr. Robertson 
had made as deep an impression on her “ heart of 
hearts,” as it was capable of receiving. To her 
great chagrin, Mrs. Butterton found out from her 
servants, (the medium through which she supplied 
herself daily with the general news of the village,) 
that Mr. Robertson visited more frequently at Mr. 
Grey’s and Mr. Willis’ than any where else—and 
this was a fact. Eliza and Annie were intimate 
friends, and it was almost impossible to pay one 
attention and not the other. This familiarity be- 
tween two beings so opposite in character, was sin- 
gular. Annie was quiet and dignified, while Eliza 
was as wild a creature as ever sported through this 
sinful world. But there was so much artlessness 
mingled with her gaiety, that even the grave Annie 
found no fault with her. 

Mr. Robertson had brought his sober judgment 
to the rescue, and determined not to be dazzled by 
beauty. But all this availed nothing ; his stoicism 





vanished before the mild lustre of Annie Grey's 
eyes, and the winning gentleness of her manners ; 
his interviews with her became more frequent, 
and he had sufficient opportunity to find that her 
mind was of no ordinary stamp—in short, Mr. 
Robertson had not been in Brookdale three months, 
before he came to the conclusion to make every 
exertion to win Annie Grey for his bride! Do not 
be startled, reader, nor condemn our hero for his 
seeming precipitancy, until you come to the con- 
clusion of his history. 

Annie Grey always welcomed Mr. Robertson 
with a blush and aslight embarrassment of manner. 
He was not discouraged by this, and in fact, was 
almost convinced that she loved him; but he was 
too much in earnest not to be afraid of defeat. 
He had loitered away nearly four months in Brook- 
dale, when an opportunity occurred, and he deter- 
mined to declare his passion and learn his fate. A 
walking party had been formed, and as the gay 
throng sported through a shady woodland, not far 
from the village, our hero and Annie were separa- 
ted from the rest, and availing himself of the oppor- 
tunity, he breathed into her ear his “ tale of love.” 
The glance of affection from her moistened eye 
told him his hopes were not vain, and ere another 
week had flown rapidly, but blissfully by, Annie 
Grey had consented to wed the handsome stranger. 


Mr. Welby was a widower, and an uncle of Mrs. 
Butterton. He was rich, and at the time our 
story opens, was very anxious to persuade some 
one of the fairer portion of Brookdale to become 
Mrs. Welby. His maneuvres had succeeded pretty 
well, and he had become quite a toast among the 
ladies, when the appearance of Mr. Robertson put 
an end to his popularity, and the old gentleman 
found himself, (to use a vulgar phrase,) thrown into 
the shade by the attractions of the stranger, who, 
consequently, became to him an object of supreme 
hatred. He was continually throwing out insinua- 
tions, calculated to destroy the favor in which our 
hero was held, but his efforts were useless, until an 
unlooked-for circumstance occurred, that enabled 
him to vent his spite to his heart’s content. 

One afternoon, shortly after his engagement with 
Annie Grey, as Mr. Robertson was seated in the 
public parlor of the “ T: R House,” looking 
over a new periodical, he was interrupted by the 
entrance of Welby, and being aware how obnox- 
ious he was to that gentleman, after exchanging 
the usual compliments of the day, rose, and taking 
his hat, left the room. As the door closed, Welby 
saw, lying near the chair his companion had just 
left, a neat looking card,—(Mr. Robertson had un- 
consciously dropped it from his coat pocket,)— 
Welby stooped and picking up the polished paste- 
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board, to his utter astonishment saw, typographi- 
cally inscribed, the following address— 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
BARBER AND HAIR-DRESSER, 


No. —-, Broadway, New York. 


With a chuckling laugh, he descended to the bar- 
room, where he found the identical Mr. Robertson 
pacing leisurely up and down the floor. “ May 1 
inquire,” said Welby, holding up the card, while a 
gleam of exultation erossed his features-——“‘ May I 
inquire if ¢his is your property t” 

“Tt is,” said Mr. Robertson, advancing and ta- 
king the card between his fingers, the warm blood 
mantling in his cheek as he spoke. 

“Do you think you have acted honorably by im- 
posing yourself upon this community as a gentle- 
man, when you are only a barber?” said Welby. 

“ Sir,” replied Mr. Robertson, “I am a barber 
and I am not ashamed to own it; no one has ever 
questioned me as to my profession, trade, or prop- 
erty ;—I have never said I] was not a barber. 
Your citizens have seen fit to take me ‘for a gen- 
tleman, from, I suppose, my own genteel exterior, 
and the recommendation of my friend, Mr. Morton. 
I have not, sir, harbored any designs upon your 
community, though I must confess I had a particu- 
lar object in view when I concealed the fact that 
I was, and am, a barber, but my object was one that 
could injure no living being, and I do not hold my- 
self accountable to you, for anything | have said 
ordone. Good evening.” 

The prim old gentleman was so much astonished 
at the vehemence, and presumption of Mr. Robert- 
son, that he dared not utter a word, but precipitately 
left the room, while our hero sought his own apart- 
ment, and throwing himself on a chair, regarding 
the card for some time, fell into a reverie, which 
lasted until the shades of evening had almost dark- 
ened the room. His cogitations were broken by 
the entrance of Morton, who came rushing into the 
room with a face in which perplexity and amuse- 
ment were strangely blended. ‘“‘ By the living 
jingo,” he exclaimed, * the cat’s out of the bag.” 

** What's to pay now ?” inquired Mr. Robertson. 

“Why the very d—l! The ladies, nay the 
whole village are in an uproar ;—the thing is up, and 
the admired, the adored, the flattered and caressed 
Mr. Robertson is”— 

“ What?” 

“* Patience alive !” continued Harry, “ was there 
ever such a humbugged set. I told you it would 


creep out: so much for dropping the artist and 
playing the gentleman.” 

“ Do tell me, Harry, how the dénowement pre- 
sented itself.” 

“ You must know,” said Morton, ‘that like an 
idle simpleton, I had nothing better to do this af- 
ternoon than present myself at the formidable sew- 
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ing society, (that, you know, met at Mrs. Isabelle 
Toppington’s,) there I found the ladies’ tongues 
moving faster than their fingers, though not quite 
so charitably. There sat Mrs. Butterton with hep 
soft smile, and the demure Miss Adaline Amelia, 
together with the Misses Jones, Worthingtons, 
Camdens, &c., &c., and there too my Jadr-love, 
Eliza Willis, looking as kind-hearted as if she had 
never given me the mitten, and beside her sat 
pretty Annie Grey, calm as a May morning, none 
of them dreaming of the thunder-bolt that was so 
soon to burst overthem. Oh, that I had the power 
of Walter Scott, or Miss Bremer. 

“ For mercy’s sake, go on in your own homely 
language.” 

“ Well, well, who should disturb the composure 
of that benevolent assembly, but that croaking old 
raven, Welby, who delights to mar the happiness 
of his nearest friends. ‘ Welcome, welcome,’ cried 
Isabelle, ‘why didn’t you bring Mr. Robertson 
with you ?’” 

‘“*T am not his keeper,” said Welby with a curl 
of his lip. 

“ Oh, I know that,” replied the conciliating Mrs. 
T., “ but his company would have been very agree- 
able and acceptable.” 

“Why not send for Butterton’s Theodore, he is 
as much of a”— 

“Oh, Mr. Welby !” was uttered by several voi- 
ces. 

“ The old gentleman is getting a little jealous,” 
whispered Eliza Willis, with a sly wink at Annie. 

“Mr. Robertson is a friend of mine,” said I, a 
little vexed at Welby’s manner. 

“Then if you know the man,” replied he, “ as 
well as you pretend, you have not behaved with a 
great deal of sincerity regarding him.” 

I felt my color rise, for I could not but admit I 
was in some degree guilty. I did not answer him, 
as I desired to know the extent of his information, 
before I committed myself. 

“ Ladies,” he continued, looking the picture of 
gratified malice, “‘do you know what you have 
done? Are you aware upon whom you have been 
lavishing your caresses, and, 1 may say, some of 
you hugging to your heart’s core ?” and his eye 
rested spitefully upon Annie Grey’s pale face, and 
Eliza Willis’ flushed cheek. ‘‘ Your pet, your 
beauty, your delightful, delectable, exquisite, high- 
minded Mr. Robertson, isa — oh! how can! shock 
your delicate feelings, but it will teach you to ap- 
preciate those you know, and not to lavish your 
kindness upon stragglers, of whom you know noth- 
ing.” 

“Mr. Robertson is a gentleman surely,” faltered 
Isabelle. 

“Gentleman !” he repeated with a derisive laugh. 

By this time the interest of all was awakened. 

“Do tell us what you mean,” cried several 





voices. 
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“Is he a counterfeiter *” asked Miss Jones. 

“ A counterfeiter! pity, for your sakes, he was.” 

“ Has he robbed the bank?” asked Miss Pres- 
cott. 

“ He rob the bank! how would such as he get 
intoa bank? More like a cut-throat !” 

“ He has not murdered any one ?” cried Isabelle. 

“ Perhaps,” said Eliza Willis, looking askance 
at the old man—for some of his relatives had been 
guilty of the same thing—* perhaps he has taken 
the benefit of the bankrupt law !” 

“ The de’il take the bankrupt law,” said Welby, 
reddening ; * and he is no counterfeiter : a gentle- 
man might be tempted to rob the bank, murder, or 
take the benefit of the bankrupt law, but Robertson 
is like Sampson of old, his strength lies in his hair— 
yes, ladies, hair; he is”’—every needle dropped, 
every mouth opened, every eye fixed on the old 
scamp,—* Your idolized Mr. Robertson isa barber 
and hair-dresser, of Broadway, New York.” 

If the big rock from the top of the Peaks of Otter 
had rolled from its summit upon the roof of the 
dwelling, it would not have caused a greater shock. 
Oh! the upraising of hands, and the “ oh my’s” and 
** merciful goodnesses,” “‘ good graciouses,” “ gra- 
cious goodnesses,” &c., &c. At last the torrent 
of indignation broke forth. ‘* A barber!” shrieked 


Isabelle ; “‘ what shall I do? I never spoke to a 
barber before in my life.” 


“* You forget Butterton’s Theodore,” said Welby, 


maliciously. 

“Oh! but a—a white barber!” and she fairly 
sobbed. 

* Well you’ve done it now, to a dead certainty, 
that’s poz.” 

*¢ You might have been sure,” said Miss Ellen 
Black, (she was an old maid,) “that nobody but a 
city barber could have given the scientific touch to 
his mustache.” 

*“ Well, bless kind Providence, J never encour- 
aged his attentions to my Adaline,” cried Mrs. 
Botterton, and her snaky eye wandered first to 
Eliza Willis, and then to the placid face of Annie 
Grey, as they bent over their work in silence. 
* Oh, the villain! he ought to be lynched ; nothing 
is too bad for him.” 

“No, no, soft ladies,” said Welby, “surely among 
Mr. Robertson’s many admirers, some fair lady will 
compassionate the barber and his pole ;—only think 
of the many gentlemen he has ‘taken by the nose.’ 
I should think, from his very genteel appearance 
and superabundance of fine clothes, that he has 
made money by the business. He has been an ex- 
tensive dealer in the lather and brush line. Upon 
my word the joke is too rich.” 

“ Well,” said Eliza Willis, laughing carelessly, 
**] for one had rather have Mr. Robertson, barber 
as he is, lather, soap, razors, pole and all, than a 
spitefal old”— 


“Shame on you,” interrupted Miss Ellen Black, 





“you surely would not have admired Mr. Robert- 
son, if he had disclosed the fact of being a barber, 
on his first arrival.” 

“I certainly should, and I believe now that he is 
a gentleman.” 

Her cheek glowed with unusual excitement, and 
notwithstanding I heard Mrs. Butterton say, in an 
under tone, to Miss Black, “ You see what she is!” 
I never wanted to kiss any body as bad in my life, 
as she turned to me and asked if what Welby had 
told was true. I could not deny the charge, as 
Welby said that you acknowledged to him that you 
were in reality a barber. ‘I am sorry for it,” she 
continued, “ for I consider him one of the noblest 
of beings.” 

“ How can a knowledge of the fact change that 
opinion ?” 

She said, ‘‘ There seems to have been some de- 
ception in his keeping it so close.” 

Before I could reply, Miss Isabelle screamed out, 
“Oh! Mr. Morton, it is all your fault. You in- 
troduced him amongst us. How could you tell us 
he was respectable.” 

I found that the remainder of wrath would be 
emptied on my defenceless pate, and as soon as I 
could get away from Isabelle, I did so. But in 
truth, Robertson, I do think it the most ridiculous 
affair I ever heard of ; and Morton threw himself 
back in his chair, and laughed until the walls rang 
again, while Mr. Robertson sat silently twisting 
the card, the cause of all his anxiety, between his 
fingers. 


Mr. Robertson’s first decision was to visit Mr. 
Grey and inform him of the occurrences of the 
evening, and still urge his suit with Annie. He 
found him alone, but was saved the embarrassment 
of enlightening the old man as to the position in 
which he now stood to the people of Brookdale. 
Some gossip had anticipated him, and the worst 
had been told. Mr. Grey broached the subject 
uppermost in the minds of both. “Mr. Robert- 
son,” said he, “1 am sorry to find myself mistaken 
with regard to your character; you have appeared 
here what you are not.” 

“And then you consider a deception unpardon- 
able, even when we have an object in view, which 
involves our own happiness, while it injures no 
one else.” 

“T do not see,” replied Mr. Grey, “how this 
applies to your case, but even under such circum- 
stances, I think deception scarcely allowable, it 
injures our own character, if no other evil follows ; 
no matter how pure the motive which actuates us 
is, it is best always to act candidly and openly.” 

Mr. Robertson felt the force of the old man’s 
reasoning and said, “I am convinced, sir, that 
you are right, and to show that I now act upon 
that conviction, I tell you that my sole object in 
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visiting this place, was to see your daughter, 
Annie.” 
“ Sir!” said Mr. Grey. 


“Yes sir—and having become acquainted with 
her, I have discovered that I shall be perfectly 
miserable without her; in short, she consented, the 
Jast conversation we held together, with your con- 
sent, to give me her hand.” 

“What! Barber as you are?” was his involun- 
tary exclamation, and walking to and fro across 
the floor, he seemed communing with himself :— 
at last he said, “It little becomes one who has 
blighted his daughter’s brightest prospects, to self- 
ishly wish to control her affections, and if Annie 
loves you, and really wishes to marry you, I can 
say, it only rests with her to decide. She is 
young, but I think she is sufficiently sensible to 
take into consideration the sacrifices of wealth 
and station she must make, if she becomes your 
wife. I say wealth, sir, for Annie is heiress to an 
immense fortune, left by an eccentric great uncle, 
on condition of her marrying a young man who 
was a prodigious favorite with him, and who bears 
the same relationship to him. If either refuse to 
marry the other, the fortune is the forfeit. Now 
if you have not generosity enough to withdraw 
your claims, seeing that you will drag my daugh- 
ter to penniless obscurity—I can only say let her 
decide.” 

*T am not penniless” — 


“ But you are a barber—I have told you what I 
think, andas you can have no more to say, we will ter- 
minate our interview. You can come down in the 
morning and converse with Annie, and if she ac- 
cepts you, | will try to be satisfied ; perhaps after 
all, you will make her a better husband than that 
scape-grace cousin of hers, who seems to care so 
little for her; it is now only three months to the 
time for the decision to be made, and we have 
never seen him, and it has been a long time since 
we heard from him. Yon may probably have 
heard of him, as he owns valuable property in New 
York. His name is Lucretius Barbour.” 


*“ And why,” said Mr. Robertson, “ prefer one bar- 
ber to another; now, if I were only a Bar b-0-u-r 
instead of bar b-e-r all would be right,” and a smile 
crossed his handsome features——and, holding out 
his hand to Mr. Grey, he continued : “ I can keep 
up the deception no longer, 1 am Lucretius Bar- 
bour, your cousin, and have come to claim my 
bride! Mr. Grey looked bewildered—but when 
Mr. Robertson, alias Barbour, drew from his pock- 
et-book several of Mr. Grey’s own letters, and his 
uncle’s miniature, Mr. Grey no longer doubted, 
but shaking him cordially by the hand, while his 
fine features lightened up with pleasure, exclaim- 
ed, “So you are no barber after all, and my child's 
happiness is certain.” 





‘Oh yes,” said our hero laughing heartily, “1 


insist upon it that I am a barber, and as to your 
daughter”—— 

Just then the gate in front of Mr. Grey's house 
opened, Annie entered, attended by Morton; he left 
her and she stood some minutes in the moonlight, 
before opening the door. ‘ Permit me now, my 
dear Mr. Grey, to speak to Annie to-night, for my 
arrangements require my departure in the stage 
early in the morning.” 

“ Go speak to her, if you desire it, I shall not dis- 
turb you.” 

“ Stop a moment,” said her lover, as Annie was 
entering the door, “do not come in, take a few 
turns with me up and down the walk—see your 
father is at the window, and there can be no impro- 
priety in it.” 

Annie uttered an exclamation of surprise, on 
hearing the voice she recognized so well, but, ta- 
king her cousin's arm, she complied with his re- 
quest, and he continued—“I have spoken with 
your father on the subject, which engrossed our 
last conversation, and he has left the decision with 
you.” 

‘And did he hear al/ that has passed to-day ?” 

** Yes, he knows all; and now tell me, Annie, am 
I less dear to you than I was this morning ?” 

“ No,” said she, “I cannot so soon forget the 
traits in your character that first won my admi- 
ration, then, my love——but I could wish your name 
free from the charge of deception.” 

“ Of that I have been guilty, but when you hear 
my motive for it, if you still blame me, then pro- 
nounce my dismissal. I was leftheir to a large for- 
tune, on condition of marrying a lady I never saw, 
and of whose character I knew nothing; can you 
blame me for seeking to know her to whom I was to 
unite my fate for weal or wo, and that I conceal- 
ed my real name from her, that 1 might prove 
her character? I wished to be loved, Annie, for 
myself alone, and not because the will of my un- 
cle rendered it expedient. And now that I have 
found you all my heart could wish, will you refuse 
to Lucretius Barbour, your cousin, the love that 
you granted to William Robertson, the barber *” 

As Annie’s head sunk on her lover’s bosom, the 
faint ‘* No” she uttered, was caught distinctly by 
his listening ear. 

* But tell us,” said Mr. Grey, when Annie and 
her cousin entered the house, “how did you 
happen to hit upon the barber's name t” 

** Why,” said our hero, “ the evening of my arri- 
val here, I accidentally found Mr. Rebertson’s card 
in a dressing box I had purchased from him, and 
as he has frequently used my chin pretty roughly, 
I thought it no more than fair to use his name for 
a little while, in an innocent way.” 

“‘We will forgive deception once,” said Mr. 
Grey, “ and my daughter shall be a barber’s wife, 
if she chooses.” 
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Annie smiled through her tears. “ We will not 
doubt him, although he doubted us,” said she. 

Not after I knew you, dear Annie—but I must 
bid you adieu, I must return to New York to make 
some necessary arrangements, and I prefer start- 
ing in the morning that I may the sooner return, 
and may I ask, will you name this day four weeks 
our bridal day ?” 

Annie consented and Mr. Grey approved the ar- 
rangement. Imprinting a kiss upon the cheek of 
his betrothed, in the presence of her father, the ci- 
devant Mr. Robertson said, farewell; and before 
day dawned upon the inhabitants of Brookdale, he 
was some miles on his journey northward. 

Annie Grey kept her secret from all but Eliza 
Willis. Morton was equally discreet, and though 
every one in the village knew that Annie Grey 
and Mr. Robertson were soon to be united, they 
were not aware, when they saw him drive up to 
the * T-—— R House,” in a fine carriage, to 
which were attached four beautiful grays, in plated 
harness, but that the silver B’s, rather ostentatious- 
ly conspicuous, denoted his profession, and not his 
name. 

We will spare the reader the remarks made 
during the four weeks, on the absurdity of a girl, 
so accomplished and beautiful, throwing herself 





away on a barber, and how the ladies declared 
“they would not call on her, for money couldn’t 
wipe out the stain.” Nor shall we endeavor to 
paint the triumph of Eliza Willis, the day after 
the “happy couple” departed, to spend a few 
weeks at the Springs, when she told her hun- 
dred friends, that Annie’s husband wasa Bar b-o-u-r, 
and not a bar 4-e-r, and furthermore, how much sat- 
isfaction it afforded her, (as she and Morton, Welby, 
and a dozen others, watched the carriage roll from 
the village,) to lean forward and say, loud enough to 
be heard by all present, ‘Oh Mr. Welby, don’t you 
think Annie ought to be willing to go to the north 
pole, with such a barber as that ?” 

“The de’il take you and the barber too,” mut- 
tered Welby, as he turned from the teasing girl 
and walked down the street. 


—_ 


It may afford some satisfaction to the reader 
to know, that Eliza Willis’ attractive manners, 
gained for her an adoring, handsome and wealthy 
husband, in the person of Harry Morton, much to 
the vexation of Mrs. Butterton, who declared that 
she couldn’t see how it was possible, for such a 
man as Henry Morton to marry a mechanic’s 
daughter. 








SECRET FEELING. 


BY MARY S. B. DANA. 


Deep in the fountain of the soul 
The spring of pure emotion lies ; 
And oft, ’mid seeming calm repose, 
Those hidden waters swell and rise. 


Yet sometimes, though the feeling heart 
Gives all the token that it can 

Of life and warmth—frail man will sit 
In judgment on his brother man. 


Alas! how little do we dream 
What passes in another’s breast ! 

How can we know but there may dwell 
Rich thoughts that cannot be‘express’d ? 


O! thou, whose lot it is to be 
Cast out for thine opinion’s sake, 
There’s One above who hath declared, 
The bruised reed He will not break. 


Cherish thine earnest nature still, 
And strive to reach the wish’d-for goal ; 





Nor let th’ absurd mistakes of men 
Disturb thy reverential soul. 


And while thou giv’st an eager ear 
To all that Christ, thy Master, saith, 
And keep’st an open, humble mind,—- 
Hold firm and fast thine honest faith. 


And be thou candid ; this will prove 
How firm thy faith; for all men know 

That aye together—closely leagued—— 
Intolerance and weakness go. 


Preserve thy mildness when assailed— 
Be calm and humble ; and at length, 
Thy magnanimity of soul 
Will show thy consciousness of strength. 


Gaze upward ’mid earth's toil and strife, 
And seek to imitate your Lord, 

Let virtue guide thee, she will be 
Her own exceeding great reward. 


Orangeburg, S. C., 1846. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


BOOK FIRST. 


VIRGINIA DURING THE REIGN OF JAMES IL. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Smith prevents a third attempt to abandon the Col- 
ony. Archer's plot against him. Kindness of 
the Savages. Newport's return. His visit to 
Powhatan. Jamestown burnt. State of the 
Colony. Newport's departure for England. 


Thus after a captivity of seven weeks, Smith 
was restored to his companions, with the great 
advantage of having much enlarged his knowledge 
of the country and the language and manners of 
its people. The colony,now reduced to thirty-eight, 
or forty, was in great disorder and confusion; and 
his opportune return prevented a third attempt to 
abandon the country. His presence ever encour- 
aged the timid and doubting, and intimidated the 
factious. Some ten or twelve, “ who were called 
of the better sort,” wished to desert in the pin- 
nace, leaving Mr. Hunt, Anthony Gosnold and 
the rest to whatever fate might befal them; but 
Smith turning upon them the guns of the fort, 
forced them to stay or sink intheriver. He after- 
wards wrote to the council in England, who re- 
proached the colonists with their factions, “ unlesse 
you would have me run away and leave the Coun- 
trey, { cannot prevent them; because I do make 
many stay that els would fly any whither.” When 
he told them at Jamestown of the plenty he had en- 
joyed at Werowvcomoco, the bounty of Powhatan 
and the love of Pocahontas, their drooping spirits 
were revived and their perplexing fears dismissed. 
And every few days, the natives brought to the 
fort quantities of provisions; part a present for 
Smith from their Kings, or Pocahontas; the rest 
he, as “ market clarke,” valued and sold. 

Thus the life and soul of the colony, his retarn 
from captivity was hailed with delight by all but 
Archer and a few of his partisans. During his ab- 
sence, Archer, though without the consent of 
Martin, (and of course by the single vote of Rat- 
cliffe,) had been sworn into the council, and now 
fearful for his new honor and authority, he, with his 
clique, imputed great blathe to Smith, for the loss 
of the men who had been slain by the Indians: 
Insomuch that they plotted to depose him and even 


Whilst these events were transpiring, the com- 
pany in England had not been neglectful of their 
infant plantation. They fitted out two ships, well 
furnished with all things that could be imagined 
necessary, and sent them to Virginia under New- 
port and Captain Francis Nelson, with one hun- 
dred and twenty emigrants. Nelson, though an 
expert mariner, was by contrary winds, when within 
sight of Cape Henry, driven off to the West In- 
dies and supposed to be lost, but Newport arrived 
safely, early in January, 1608. His opportune ar- 
rival so “ tripled their joy,” that Archer’s machina- 
tions were for a while deferred,—and Newport soon 
saw through his malicious purposes. Smith took 
active measures to disarm his hostility, and Archer 
was arrested and finally sent to England. 

The arrival of Newport just as Smith had pre- 
dicted, gave him the character of an Oracle among 
the savages, who now held him in increased rev- 
erence. They brought their commodities of trade 
to the fort, but would not dispose of them to any 
until Smith had taken what he wanted. 

But untaught by their past experience and suf- 
ferings, the colonists were now as improvident as 
ever, and the President and council, envious of 
Smith’s influence with the savages, endeavored to 
supplant him in their favor by their greater lib- 
egality. Thus their foolish ambition and jealousy 
“ cut the throat of their trade,” and in a short time, 
a pound of copper could not purchase what had 
before been readily obtained for an ounce. New- 
port, too, made an ostentatious display of his impor- 
tance and profusion to Powhatan, sending him large 
presentseveryfewdays. This, with what Smith had 
told him, made him very anxious tosee Newport, who 
with great parade set out to visit him, in the pin- 
nace, with thirty or forty chosen men for a guard, 
and accompanied by Smith and Matthew Scrivener, 
‘“‘a very wise understanding gentleman, newly ar- 
rived and admitted of the Councell.” Arriving at 
Werowocomoco, Newport was afraid of Powha- 
tan’s treachery, whilst Smith, to prove his fears 
groundless, but at the same time using every pre- 
caution to prevent a surprise, with twenty men un- 
dertook to encounter the worst that could happen. 
Crossing the creeks on such rickety bridges as 
well appeared to be so many traps set for their de- 
struction, they were conducted by about three hun- 
dred Indians to Powhatan’s dwelling, where they 
were most hospitably received with every demon- 
stration of joy, and feasted on the best he could 
afford. 

He was in nearly the same state as when Smith 
was brought a prisoner before him: robed with fur, 
sitting in his arbor-like house, on his couch of mats, 
with its leather pillow embroidered with pearls 
and white beads ; and surrounded by the women of 
his harem, his chief men and a guard of five hun- 
dred, strengthened by forty platters of fine bread, 





to put him to death. 





on either side of the door. Proclamation was made, 
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that neither injury nor discourtesy should be offered 
to their guests, who spent the night in feasting, sing- 
ing and dancing. Powhatan seemed highly pleased, 
and had a hearty laugh with Smith, about the guns 
and grindstone, which he had offered to send him. 
On enquiring for Newport, he was told that he would 
visit him the next day, and give him a child of his 
in token of friendship. The next day came New- 
port, who was cordially welcomed, and gave Pow- 
hatan a boy named Thomas Salvage ; for whom he 
received Namontack, Powhatan’s shrewd and trusty 
servant. Three or four days were spent in trading 
and merry-making, during which their savage host 
behaved with great dignity and spirit. 

Scorning to trade as his subjects did, and per- 
haps wishing to vie with Newport in ostenta- 
tion, as well as to gain some advantage, he thus 
addressed him, ‘Capt. Newport, it is not agree- 
able to my greatnesse, in this pedling manner, 
to trade for trifles, and I esteeme you also a great 
Werowance. Therefore, lay me down all your 
commodities together ; what I like I will take, and 
in recompence give you what I thinke fitting their 
value.” Smith, being the interpreter, perceived 
the design of this cunning King, and warned New- 
port of it; but he, not wishing to be outdone, and 
hoping to “ bewitch the King by his bounty,” was 
easily caught in the trap, and only received four 
bushels of corn, where he might have expected 
twenty hogsheads. Smith’s policy was different, 
for he understood their nature better. Glancing 
in Powhatan’s eyes many brilliant toys, his fancy 
was much taken with a bunch of blue beads, which 
Smith affected to value, in proportion as he seemed 
to admire them; and thus for a pound or two of 
blue beads, “‘ he brought over my King for two or 
three hundred bushels of corne, yet parted good 
friends.” They also visited Opechancanough, who 
sent them urgent invitations, and built a house for 
their entertainment. Smith supplied him at the 
same high rates, with his blue beads, ‘“ composed 
of a most rare substance of the color of the skies, 
and not to be worne but by the greatest Kings in 
the world,” which came into such royal estimation, 
that none but their great Kings and their families 
durst wear them. 

Hence our old author’s very just reflections: ' 
“Tf we seeke Savages we loose them, if we force 
them to seeke us, wee shall finde these shadows of 
men close at our feet. * * * Smith and New- 
port may by their examples teach the just course 
to be take with such: the one breeding awe and 
dread, without Spanish, or Panike terror, the other 
disgraced in seeking to grace with offices of hu- 
manity those which are gracelesse.” 

Returning to the fort they added several hundred 
bushels of corn to their supplies; but a few days after, 
a fire consumed the town, spreading rapidly among 


1 Purchas 1V, 1778. 





the thatched roofs, and even extending to the pali- 
sades of the fort, and destroying the public stores, 
as well as much private property. ‘* Good master 
Hunt” was one of the severest sufferers, having lost 
allhislibrary. Yetnone everheardhimrepine. Du- 
ring the late distressing mortality, such a man must 
have been a ministering angel to many a poor soul,— 
imparting the sweetest and surest of all consola- 
tions ina dying hour. He fell a martyr to the 
cause he had espoused. It is recorded,’ that “upon 
any alarme, lie would be as readie for defence as 
any ; and till he could speake, he never ceassed to 
his utmost to animate us constantly to persist : 
whose soule questionlesse is with God.” Notwith- 
standing the serious loss by the fire, there was still 
a sufficient supply of oatmeal, meal and corn, but 
the ship remaining fourteen weeks, when she might 
have been dispatched in fourteen days, her crew 
spent the more substantial and palatable provisions 
intended for the use of the Colony. Not only were 
the sailors allowed to traffick with the natives; but 
they converted the ship into a “ floating tavern ;” 
and practised the basest extortion on the friends, 
whom they were sent to succor andtosave. When 
they had taken from them their money, clothes, 
bills of exchange, jewelry, furs and any thing else 
they had,—forcing them from necessity to buy their 
own provisions at fifteen times their value,——none 
dare complain, lest they should be deemed seditious ; 
but they were constrained to send home flattering 
accounts of the kindness and attention shown them. 

Thus defrauded of their wholesome food, and 
exposed to the inclemencies of a severe winter, 
many both of the old and new settlers perished. 
And though Smith and his friend Scrivener, who 
had become devotedly attached to him, endeavored 
to put matters in a different posture, their counsel 
was set at nought. Nor did their discouragements 
and embarrassments end here. Though the com- 
pany in England had thus far been careful of their 
welfare, they cherished high expectations of a 
speedy and profitable return, and could little brook 
a disappointment. Newport, still dreaming of the 
golden treasures so eagerly sought in former years, 
and hoping to gratify the expectations of the com- 
pany, was too readily deceived by the yellow ap- 
pearance of the earth washed down by a neighbor- 
ing stream. And now there “was no talke, no 
hope, no worke, but digge Golde, wash Gold, refine 
Gold, load Gold,—such a bruit of Gold, as one mad 
fellow desired to be buried in the sand, least they 
should by their Art make Gold of his bones.” It 
seems that all this time, the ships tarried under the 
pretence of erecting a church ;* but in fact to get 
a freight of this gilded dirt. Smith would not 
hearken to these refiners with their golden promi- 
ses; and nothing so tormented him as to see all 


2 Purchas IV, 1710. 
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useful business neglected. At length, on the 10th 
of April, 1608, Newport sailed with his first fruits 
of planting in America; but which proved no ac- 
ceptable offering to the adventurers in England. 
Wingfield and Archer were sent home with him, 
there being no use for such inthe colony,—nor of all 
the pompous titles which they had so vainglorious- 
ly assumed. On his departure, Powhatan sent 
him “five or six men's loadings with turkeys,” 
in return for which, he sent him some swords 
from the fort. Smith and Scrivener, with the 
shallop, accompanied the ship as far as Cape 
Henry. 


CHAPTER Ix. 
Arrival and Departure of Capt. Nelson. 


Taking leave of Newport, at Cape Henry, Smith 
and Scrivener visited the Nansemonds, a proud 
and warlike nation, on the river of the same name. 
The English, upon their first arrival, had met with 
not a very friendly reception from some of this 
tribe ; for which Newport, on his second visit, had 
already retaliated upon them ; for when they en- 
deavored to entice him into an ambuscade, he, 
penetrating their design, fired upon them, slew one 
and wounded others. Their king now, however, 
sent for Smith to come to him. But he, anchored 


a safe distance off, only returned a message of 


peace and expressed his wish to trade; which 
brought the king himself tothe shore. At length, 
Smith and Scrivener were induced to land and 
were hospitably entertained. Having spent nearly 
two days in trading, they returned to the fort. 

It appears that the river, Nansemond, had been 
explored up to its main fork, where “so sweete, 


so pleasant, so beautifull and so strong a prospect 


for an invincible city, with so many commodities,” 
they had not yet seen.’ When this exploration 


was made is not stated ; but the colonists had made 
On one occasion, 
they had made an agreement with the king of 
Paspahegh, to conduct them toa place beyond Roo- 
nok, (Roanoke?) where he said were men appar- 
relled like them. Accordingly they landed him at 
Waraskoyack, above Nansemond; where “ play- 
ing the villain and deluding us for rewards,” he 
returned in three or four days, without going any 


several visits to this region. 


further. ? 


Smith and Scrivener now zealously undertook 
the rebuilding of the town, the church and the 
store-house, the repairing of the palisades, the 


clearing of the fields and planting of corn. Whilst 
they were thus busily engaged, on the 20th of April, 
an alarm was given; but what was their joy and 
relief, when they discovered the cause of the alarm 
to be the appearance of Captain Nelson, in the 
Phenix, who for three months had been given up 
for lost. From his prudence and integrity, the 
more commendable by their striking contrast with 
the improvidence and corruption of others, his ar- 
rival was indeed a just cause for unusual rejoicing. 
He had taken more pains than even the defrauded 
colonists would have required, for the preservation 
of the stores intended for their use. So that with 
what they had before, they now had an ample sup- 
ply for the next six months. Of course, they were 
naturally desirous of making some suitable return, 
by the ship. But what should it be ? 

The president, still sickly and deeming it be- 
neath his dignity to leave the fort, ordered Smith 
and Scrivener to make discovery of the country of 
the Monacans, a people above the falls of James 
River, with whom Powhatan was at enmity and 
against whom he wished to secure the assistance 
of the English. Sixty or seventy men being allot- 
ted for this difficult task, Smith devoted himself 
to training them. But it was impolitic to take the 
planting season for such an undertaking ; and the 
“‘refining Martin” would consent to nothing but 
lading the ship with more of his “ fantasticall 
gold ;” whilst Smith desired to load her with cedar 
and clapboards, rather than either with dirt, or the 
reports of an uncertain discovery. Capt. Nelson 
also refused to aid in the discovery with his mari- 
ners, unless the Colony bound themselves to pay 
for the ship and men, the time they were detained. 
Whilst this matter was under consideration, they 
were subjected to great annoyance from the sava- 
ges, who stole their tools and weapons continually, 
and even ventured so far as to snatch them from 
the hands of the unresisting colonists. Powhatan 
was the instigator of all this. Greatly delighted 
with the swords which Newport had so imprudently 
sent him, he tried the effect of a similar present 
of turkeys, upon Capt. Smith; but was disappoint- 
ed and displeased at not receiving a similar recom- 
pense. He, therefore, caused his people by vari- 
ous deviees to take whatever they could lay hands 
on. At length, lying in wait at the very gates of 
the fort, they would seize the swords and imple- 
ments of the English. The President and Martin, 
well contented with keeping their houses and lux- 
uriating on the colony’s stores, as if they were 
their own hereditary revenue, so rigidly enfurced 
the command from England, not to offend the sava- 
ges, that they grew troublesome and insolent be- 
yond all bounds. ‘“ This uncharitable charity” pre- 


? Newes from Virginia. “ S. L .Messenger, 1845, p. 79.” vailed, until they were emboldened to meddle with 


This, however, is contradicted by what is stated in Smith 
vol. 1., p. 190. 


Smith, when he drove them forcibly out of the 
island, taking several prisoners and putting them 


’ 





* Ibidem, p. 75. 





‘‘in the bilboes.” At first they made show of ven- 
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geance; but were soon brought to terms of con- 
ciliation. Powhatan finding matters take this un- 
expected turn, sent Pocahontas and Rawhunt, as 
ugly as she was comely, “ but of a subtill wit and 
crafty understanding,” with presents and assuran- 
ces of his friendship, to excuse himself for the in- 
juries that had been done, and desiring that his 
people might be set at liberty. Smith having 
chastised them, delivered them, pretending that it 
was only for the sake of Pocahontas, that he even 
spared their lives. ‘The peaceable council would 
gladly have wrangled with Smith for his cruelty ; 
but the fruits of his policy were too manifest, for 
without the loss of a single life, he had brought the 
savages to fear and good order, whereas before, sel- 
dom a week passed without some treacherous villainy 

The ships having been detained a month, expec- 
ting the trial of some matters, which are not sta- 
ted, ' and partly, perhaps, by the disputes about her 
cargo, it was at last concluded to freight her with 
cedar. The men going to work with willing minds, 
this was speedily done, and by the 2nd of June, 
Nelson sailed for England, accompanied as far as 
the capes, by Smith, in an open boat, on a voyage 
of discovery. 

Martin had made shift to be sick near a year, 
and now there being no longer any pepper, sugar, 
cloves, mace, nutmegs, ginger, or sweetmeats, and 
he being desirous of enjoying the credit of his sup- 
posed art of discovering and refining gold, at his 
earnest request, he was gladly permitted to sail 
home with Nelson. But thathe might have some 
exploits to record, he made two trips by water to 
Paspahegh, seven miles above Jamestown, but for 
fear of the dews, returned to the fort before night. 
Notwithstanding all that had occurred, the gallant 
and buoyant Smith thus concludes his “ Newes 
from Virginia,” first published in London, this same 
year; and probably sent home by Nelson, with 
whose departure it closes. 

‘We now remaining being in good health, all 
our men well contented, free from mutinies, in loue 
one with another, and as we hope in a continuall 
peace with the Indians, where we doubt not but by 
God’s gracious assistance, and the aduenturers wil- 
ling mindes, and speedie furtherance to so honora- 
ble an action in after times, to see our Nation to 
enjoy a countrey not only exceeding pleasant for 
habitation, but also very profitable for commerce in 
generall, no doubt pleasing to almightie God, hon- 
orable to our gracious Soueraigne, and commodi- 
ous generally to the whole Kingdome.” 


CHAPTER x. 
Smith's Exploring Expeditions to the Chesapeake. 
Parting with Nelson, at Cape Henry, Smith 
steered for the Eastern shore of the Chesapeake, 


? Newes from Virginia. S. L. Messenger, 1845. p. 





where he examined the rivers, harbors and islands, 
to which he gave names, and held interviews with the 
King of Accomack and other natives. He visited 
Smith’s Islands, Russel’s Islands, (Now Tanger.) 
and Wighcomoco River. His men suffered much 
from the want of fresh water, and were often terri- 
fied by the violence of the thunder storms, so that 
he named one group, where they were detained two 
days, the Limbo Isles, (now Watts’,) “from the 
extremitie of the gusts, thunder, raine, stormes and 
ill weather.” Repairing their sails with their 
shirts, they sailed thence to the main, at the river 
Cuscarawock, along which dwelt several tribes of 
Indians, the best merchants among the savages. 
They had the finest furs and made large quantities 
of Rawranoke, a species of white beads, which occa- 
sioned as much dissension among the savages, as 
gold and silver do among us. At first they oppo- 
sed the explorers very furiously, but by making 
signs of peace, and leaving some pleasing toys in 
their huts, they were gained over to be friendly 
and confiding. They gave Smith exciting ac- 
counts of the powerful tribe of the Massawomecks, 
at the head of the bay, for whom he resolved to 
seek. Leaving the Mastern shore, with its shoals, 
broken islands and scarcity of fresh water, he 
sailed to the western and proceeded as far north- 
wards as the River Bolus, (now Patuxent,) in 
Maryland. When he first set out on this expedi- 
tion, some of “the gallants” were afraid the Cap- 
tain would make too much haste back; but now 
having been in this small open barge for near a 
fortnight, and their bread spoiled with the water, 
they importuned him to return. But reminding 
them of the example of Lane, with his mess of 
dog pottage, and encouraging them as well as he 
could, he resolved to persist, saying, ‘‘ Regaine 
your old spirits, for returne | will not, (if God 
please,) till I have seen the Massawomecks, found 
Patawomek, or the head of this water your con- 
ceit to be endless.” But the wind and weather 
continuing unfavorable for several days, and seve- 
ral falling sick, he was forced by their “ pitiful 
complaints” to retrace his course. On the 16th 
of June, they discovered the mouth of a fine, “ seven 
mile broad river,” and fear being removed and the 
sick recovered, all were eager to explore it and find 
out its name. It was the Potomack, and though 
Smith had crossed it in his captivity, he did not re- 
cognize it by its mouth. For thirty miles they saw 
no inhabitants, but about Nominy they encountered 
the incredible number of three or four thousand, 
strangely painted and disguised, yelling and shouting 
like demons. But alarmed by the skipping of the 
musket bullets on the water, and the echo of the 
reports, they laid down their arms and gave them 
a friendly reception, informing Smith that they 
were instigated to hostility by Powhatan. He 
was directed to do soby some discontents at the fort, 
because Smith compelled them to stay in the coun- 
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try. They pursued their way to the falls of the 
River, and, up Potomac creek, probably, examined 
‘ta mine of antimony” to which they were conducted 
by the Indians, who “ put the substance in litte bags 
and sold it all over the country, to paint the people 
or their idols, which makes them look like black- 
mores dusted with silver.” One object of making 
this discovery was to find this mine; for Newport 
had related that the bags he carried to England, 
contained one half silver. But like the gold dust 
of Jamestown, it proved worthless, They had 
many encounters with the savages; but by the 
courage and ingenuity of Smith, their insolence 
was soon curbed; and they offered him peace. 
On first meeting them, he would demand their bows, 
arrows and furs, with a child or two as hostages, 
by which course he could readily perceive whether 
they designed any injury. Having finished the 
discovery of the Potomack, he intended to visit 
his “ imprisonment acquaintances” on the Toppa 
hanocke, or Rappahannock. 

But their boat getting aground at the mouth of 
that river, they amused themselves taking fish with 
their swords ; when Capt. Smith piercing a stin- 
gray, the fish drove its sting into his wrist. The 
pain was intense, and in four hours, the arm was so 
swollen up to the shoulder, that all expected his 
certain death and dug his grave in an adjacent 
island, as he himself directed. But by the appli- 
cation of a “precious oil,” which Doctor Russell ve- 
ry fortunately had with him, the pain was so greatly 
assuaged, that he eat the fish for his supper. Call- 
ing the island Stingray Island, they resolved to 
return immediately to Jamestown, and the next day 
arrived at Kecoughtan, where the Indians seeing 
the captain wounded and another hurt, with the 
number of bows, mantles and furs, imagined that 
they had been engaged in war and were anxious to 
know with whom. Use was made of their eager 
credulity to affright them by reports, which spread 
with amazing rapidity, of the booty they had gain- 
ed from the powerful Massawomeks. Arriving, on 
the 20th of July, at Waraskoyack, they trimmed 
the barge with painted streamers and other devi- 
ces, and the next day alarmed them at the fort with 
the idea that a Spanish Frigate was approaching ; 
which made their joy only the greater when they 
recognised their returning friends. Most of those 
who had come with the last supply were now sick ; 
and all united in their complaints of the pride and 
misconduct of the President, who had riotously 
consumed the public stores ; and to gratify his van- 
ity, had set the men to build him a pleasure house 
in the woods. So greatly were the colonists ex- 
asperated against him, that but for the return of the 
barge, they would probably have taken vengeance. 
But the good news of the recent discoveries, and 
the reports of the savages that the Chesapeake 


should be deposed and Smith assume the govern- 
ment, This being done, he substituted his friend, 
Scrivener, in his place, appointed honest officers to 
assist him and distributed the provisions which Rat- 
cliffe had engrossed. Then leaving the colony to 
live at ease, to recover their health, he embarked 
again, on the 24th of July, to finish his discoveries. 

He was detained a few days at Kecoughtan, 
where he was kindly received and amused the In- 
dians with fre-rockets. He proceeded thence with 
all despatch beyond the River Bolus, explored 
the rivers emptying into the head of the Chesa- 
peake, and visited the Tockwogh Tribe, inhab- 
iting on the River of the same name. He had 
previously enjoyed the satisfaction of meeting, in 
the bay, with some of the Massawomeks, whom he 
was so anxious to see. They are said to have 
dwelt upon the Lakes of Canada, and to have come 
down for the purpose of waging war with the Tock- 
woghs and Susquehanocks, and had spread great 
terror by their prowess in arms. They were, how- 
ever, won over as usual by Smith, and interchanged 
presents. 

On his arrival among them, the Tockwoghs were 
disposed to hostility, but when they saw the arti- 
cles in the possession of the English, which they 
recognized at a glance, and were made to believe 
had been taken in war from their formidable foes, 
they changed their hostile purposes and became 
friends. Conducting them to their palisadoed town, 
they welcomed the English with songs, dances, 
fruits and furs; and at Smith's request, sent mes- 
sengers to solicit a deputation from the Susque- 
hanocks. In three or four days, sixty of these gi- 
gantic people came down, with presents of various 
kinds... Both these tribes were in possession of 
many articles of European manufacture, which 
they said came from the French in Canada. 

It was the custom of the explorers to have daily 
prayers, with a psalm, which solemnity seems 
greatly to have affected these rude barbarians, so 
that they were desirous of adoring Smith; made 
him warm professions of their love, clothed him 
with mantles of fur, decked him with beads and 
other ornaments, and offered him all they had, if 
he would only stay and defend them against the 
Massawomeks. But, with a promise to visit them 
again the next year, he passed on down the bay, 
naming the principal places after some of his crew, 
or their friends, and came to the River Rappahan- 
nock, which he now thoroughly explored. The 
Moraughtacunds treated them kindly, and they were 
greatly befriended and aided by a singular savage, 
Mosco, whom they hardly thought to be an Indian. 
Their progress was opposed by the Rappahan- 
nocks ; but the boat being defended by the mat- 
shields of the Massawomeks, their arrows were 
spent in vain, and the explorers, gaining an easy 





extended to the South Sea, or near it, appeased 
their fury ; on condition, however, that Ratcliffe 
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victory, pushed on as far as the falls, where they 
set up crosses and carved their names on the bark 
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of the trees. Here they had an encounter with 
the Manahocks ; but by their kindness to an Indian, 
whom they captured, they gained over their ene- 
mies, and returned in triumph. During this voy- 
age, they lost one of their crew, Richard Fether- 
stone, who ever since his arrival in the colony had 
been distinguished for his industry and good con- 
duct. His remains were deposited at Fetherston 
Bay, on the Rappahannock. 

They next explored the Piankatank, and return- 
ing were caught in a violent storm, so that they 
had given np nearly all hope of ever seeing James- 
town again ; but were at length, by the aid of the 
flashes of lightning, enabled to reach Point Com- 
fort in safety. Having visited many nations at a 
distance, Smith thought it but right to seek an ac- 
quaintance with those nearer the fort, and proceed- 
ed to the country of the Chesapeaks, on Eliza- 
beth River. From thence, it is said, he first dis- 
covered the Nansemonds; but we have seen that 
these were already known. With these he had 
quite a sharp engagement; but reduced them to 
friendly submission, and having obtained a load of 
corn, with a promise of larger supplies, return- 
ed to Jamestown, on the 7th of September, af- 
ter an absence of six weeks. These expeditions 
have been dwelt upon, at some length, because 
of their great interest and importance at the time ; 
and because the accurate observations then made 
have served as the foundation of all the delinea- 
tions that have since been given of the Chesa- 
peake and its tributaries. And few expeditions of 
such daring, have ever been undertaken with such 
slender resources and under such hazardous cir- 
cumstances. With only adozen companions, in this 
open boat, Captain Smith had navigated, according 
to his own computation, some three thousand miles, 
through stormy waters and savage enemies; and 
yet with signal skill and boldness, had passed suc- 
cessfully through every difficulty and danger. So 
much did this success depend upon his personal in- 
fluence and judicious management, that there can 
be little doubt, that the expeditions led by any other 
member of the colony, would have been attended 
with the most fatal consequences. “‘ Smith’s desert 
was great,” says Chalmers, “ as a chief commander ; 
but his services were yet greater as a discoverer of 
the internal country and the trackless Chesapeake.” 
On arriving at the Fort, he found that sickness and 
death had been at work and the late President was 
a prisoner for mutiny. By the diligence of Scriv- 
ener, the corn had been gathered ; but the provis- 
ions in store were damaged by the rain. 


Cuaprer x1. 


Smith assumes the Presidency. Newport's arri- 
val and departure. State of the Colony. Smith's 
Visit to Powhatan. Treachery of Powhatan 
and the Dutchmen. Kindness of Pocahontas. 





—— 4 


On the 10th of September, three days after his 
return, Smith was, almost by acclamation, install- 


ed in the office of president; and though the field 
of his efforts was so much changed and apparently 
contracted, he evinced the same vigor, prudence 
and ability, which so widely distinguished him in 
all that he had undertaken. Many reforms and 
useful regulations were established. Ratcliffe’s 
pleasure palace was suspended, the church repair- 
ed, the Magazine well covered, and a store-house 
prepared fur the supplies daily expected from 
England. The fort was reduced to order, watches 
appointed, and the soldiers trained. On every 
Saturday, they were exercised on a plain west of 
the fort, called Smithfield; and the Indians were 
greatly amazed and interested by their evolutions 
and target-firing. It being necessary to attend to 
the recruiting of the stores, the boats were sent 
down the river to trade for corn under the command 
of Lieutenant Percy; but meeting Newport in 
their passage, they joyfully returned with him to 
Jamestown. In this voyage, came about seventy 
emigrants, including many gentlemen, two females, 
Mrs Forest and Anne Burras, her maid, and eight 
Poles and Germans sent out for the purpose of ma- 
king tar, glass, pot-ash and other articles of expor- 
tation. Frem this it is easy to perceive how far the 
views of the company were in advance of the trne 
condition of the colony. Captain Peter Wynne and 
Ralph Waldo were appointed members of the 
Council. 

With Newport’s arrival the seeds of much discord 
were sown in the colony ; or rather began to spring 
up and expand. He was conceited, fond of mag- 
nifying his own importance, and of having a lead- 
ing position in affairs, for which he was not fitted 
either by courage or capacity. His views of the 
duties and aims of the colony were as opposite to 
those of Smith, as was his character; and he no 
doubt fed the extravagant hopes of the adventurers 
in England, and used every means to ingratiate him- 
self with them. Having the ear of the Council 
and Company, it was easy to carry every thing his 
own way, and we have already seen that there 
was little likelihood of the colonists being favora- 
bly represented by their countrymen, who had so 
basely abused them. 

Newport and his followers very successfully 
threw the blame of every thing complained of upon 
the colonists themselves, and it is not probable 
that Smith’s opposition to the “‘ idle whimsies” of 
the gold finders was forgotten. Besides all this, 
some mischievous person, probably Ratcliffe, or 
one of his faction, had written an idle tale to the 
Earl of Salisbury, Secretary of State, that the 
settlers intended to divide the country among 
themselves, without the consent of the company,— 
which, ignorant as they were of the real state 
of things, fired them with indignation; and they 
threatened, for this imagined injustice from those 
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who could hardly be kept in the country, “ to leave 
them in Virginia, without support, as banished 
men.” At the same time, they required the colo- 
nists certainly to defray the expenses of the voy- 
age, about £2,000, and sent them instructions to 
search diligently for a way to the South Sea, to 
transmit them a lump of gold, as a token of the 
kind of success which they most desired, and to 
find out one of the lost settlers of Roanoke, that 
they might profit by his information. Newport 
was armed with a commission for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects; and brought over a boat 
which could be taken into five pieces, so as to be 
transported around falls and across the country, in 
order to prosecute the discovery of the South Sea. 

Probably few narratives would be more wonder- 
ful, or amusing, than that which Newport spread 
in England of his visit to Powhatan. Even du- 
ring that visit, Powhatan exhibited some signs of 
treachery, and we have seen that during New- 
port’s absence, he had instigated the savages to 
hostility. Newport now brought him a crown, 
with orders for his coronation, and presents of fine 
clothes, rich chamber furniture, and “ other costly 
novelties,” all which, instead of binding him in a 
a league of friendship, made him overvalue himself, 
and he became more exacting than ever. Smith 
in the council opposed the execution of the orders 
brought over by Newport; and urged the greater 
importance and utility of speedily despatching the 
Ship, and providing the means of sustaining them- 
selves in the country. But Newport undertook to 
procure a good load of corn in going and returning 
from the country of the Monacans, above the falls 
of James River, (which he determined to explore 
on his way to the South Sea,) and more from his 
friend Powhatan, besides the supplies from the 
Ship. The privilege and honor of making explo- 
rations had been at first committed to Newport, 
and he now probably felt somewhat jealous of the 
credit which Smith had gained by his adventures; 
and Smith knowing Newport’s character, conscious 
of his own superiority, and well assured of the 
sound policy of the course which he recommended, 
may have borne himself with some haughtiness 
and self will. However this may have been, 
Newport ascribed his opposition to a desire to hin- 
der him and to effect the discovery himself; and 
charged him with having exasperated the Indians 
by his cruelties to them. Smith was, of course, 
everruled ; and one hundred and twenty men were 
appointed for Newport’s guard on the expedition. 
Smith, to vindicate himself from the aspersions 
east upon him, and to prove his willingness to 
serve the colony, undertook, with four men, to 
carry a message to the Emperor, inviting him to 
Jamestown to receive his presents. Powhatan 


* Chalmers’ Revolt of Am: Col. I., 8. Stith, 77-82. 


being then absent from Werowocomoco, they were 
most cordially and strangely entertained by Poca- 
hontas and her attendants. ' On Powhatan’s return, 
Smith delivered his message to him, with his ser- 
vant Namontack, who had been to England ; and 
proffered him aid against his enemies, the Mona- 
cans ;—to which he replied, “That if their King 
had sent him any presents, he also was a King and 
that was his country, and he would wait eight 
days to receive them; that inviting him to the 
fort was too foolish a bait to be taken. Let New- 
port come to him. As for the Monacans, he 
could avenge his own wrongs; and all the tales they 
had received of the Western Seas were false.” 
The presents were sent round by water, and the 
Captains crossed over by land, with a gard of fifty 
men. On the day set apart for the coronation, the 
basin and ewer, the bed and stead with its gay fur- 
niture, were all arranged ; and by the assurances of 
Namontack, the Emperor was induced to put on 
his scarlet apparel. But he refused to kneel 
to receive the crown; and more stubborn even 
than the Norman chief, resisted all their entrea- 
ties and persuasions. Not even Namontack could 
move him ; when at length by pressing hard upon 
his aged shoulders, they caused him to stoop, and 


1 «In a fayre plaine field they made a fire, before which, he 
sitting vpon a mat, suddainly amongst the woods was heard 
auch a hydeous noise and shreeking, that the English be- 
tooke themselues to their armes, and seized on two or three 
old men by them, supposing Powhatan with all his power was 
come to surprise them. But presently Pocahontas came, 
willing him to kill her if any hurt were intended, and the 
beholders, which were men, women and children, satisfied 
the Captaine there was no such matter. Then presently 
they were presented with this anticke ; thirtie young wo- 
men came naked out of the woods, onely covered behind 
and before with a few greene leaues, their bodies all painted, 
some of one colour, some of another, but all differing, their 
leader had a fayre payre of Bucks hornes on her head, and 
an Otters skinne at her girdle, and another at her arme, a 
quiver of arrowes at her backe, a bow and arrowes in her 
hand; the next had in her hand a sword, another a club, 
another a pot-sticke ; all horned alike : the rest every one 
with their several! devises. These fiends with most hellish 
shouts and cryes, rushing from among the trees, cast them- 
selues in a ring about the fire, singing and dauncing with 
most excellent ill varietie, oft falling into their infernal! paa- 
sions, and solemnly againe to sing and daunce ; having 
spent neare an houre in this Mascarado, as they entered in 
like manner they departed. 

“ Having reaccommodated themselues, they solemnly invi- 
ted him to their lodgings, where he was no sooner within the 
house, but all these Nymphs more tormented him then ever, 
with crowding, pressing, and hanging about him, most tedi- 
ously crying, Loue you not me? loue you not me? This 
salutation ended, the feast was set, consisting of all the 
Salvage dainties they could devise : some attending, others 
singing and dauncing about them; which mirth being ended, 
with firebrands in stead of Torches they conducted him»to 
his lodging. 

Thus did they shew their feats of armes, and others art in 
dauncing : 
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the three who stood ready for the purpose, placed 
the crown upon his head. Then a feu de joie was 
fired, which so startled the Emperor, that he for- 
got all the honors that had been conferred upon 
him. Afier all this distinguished consideration, he 
gave Newport his old shoes and mantle and seven 
or eight bushels of corn; but dissuaded him from 
his purpose of visiting the Monacan country, and 
refused to furnish him either men or guides, ex- 
cept Namontack, whom, perhaps, he intended, from 
the first, to be more of a spy than any thing else. 

Immediately upon their return to Jamestown, 
Newport set out upon his tour of discovery, ac- 
companied by all the council, leaving Smith with 
eighty or ninety weak and sickly men to load the 
ship. They reached forty miles beyond the falls, 
and found two Monacan towns on the South side 
of the river. The people “ used them neither well 
nor ill;” yet they took one of their petty kings to 
actasa guide. Returning from their bootless jour- 
ney, they still deluded themselves with searching 
fur mines; and at length, reached Jamestown, 
“sadly harassed with toil, famine and discontent.” 

As soon as possible, Smith dispersed as many as 
were able to work, to various avocations. He car- 
ried about thirty, five miles down the river, to 
Jearn to fell trees and get clapboards. Among 
these were some of the gentlemen who were 
unused to any such work; vet they were so en- 
couraged and cheered hy the example of Smith, 
that they accomplished more than ordinary labors ; 
and took delight in “ hearing the trees thunder as 
they fell.” But as their tender hands became much 
blistered, they often drowned the sound of their axes 
by volleys of oaths; to suppress which profanity, 
the President enforced this effectual punishment : 
Each man’s oaths were numbered ; and at night, 
a can of water, fur every oath, was poured down his 
sleeve ; which so drenched the offender, that, in a 
short time, hardly an oath was heard in a week. 

On his return to the fort, Smith found that all 
the details there had been properly attended to, but 
no provisions had been obtained. Therefore, he 
immediately manned the discovery barge with eigh- 
teen men, and started for the Chickahominy,—or- 
dering Lieut. Percy to follow him in another boat. 
Wishing to starve the English, according to the in- 
structions of Powhatan, at first the Indians refu- 
sed to Jet him have any corn ; but when he threat- 
ened to take vengeance upon them for his long cap- 
tivity, they were induced to load his boat and that 
of Lieut. Percy. This unexpected success caused 
great pleasure at the fort. But all his efforts could 
not satisfy the malice and envy of his enemies; 
and Newport and Ratcliffe, under the vile pretence 
that he had deserted his post without their consent, 
had even meditated deposing him and excluding 
him from the fort ; but they could not carry out their 
nefarious scheme, and narrowly escaped a signal 
retribution. All this time, the ship lying idle at a 





great expense, was converted into a tavern, as be- 
fore, for the corruption both of the colonists and 
natives. A regular traffick was established be- 
tween the sailors, soldiers and Indians; and New- 
port and the mariners had so many private factors 
at the fort, that in a few weeks, scarce twenty axes 
and other instruments for the use of the colony 
could be found. These, with every other com- 
modity, were stolen and bartered with the Indians 
for furs, baskets and wild animals. So that al- 
though Virginia was so barren of profit to the com- 
pany in England, a very profitable trade was thus 
fraudulently carried on ; and which was easily con- 
cealed by their excuses and misrepresentations to 
the adventurers in England. Smith was not igno- 
rant of these things, and under pretence that New- 
port had not executed the express orders of the 
Council in England, had once determined to detain 
him in the country for one year, that he might ac- 
quire more accurate ideas of it from his own expe- 
rience; but upon his submission, he was permitted 
to return. This only exasperated him, and he no 
doubt threw additional coloring into his portraiture 
of Smith’s conduct; and the Savior of the Colony 
stood unthanked and unsustained. Even his friend 
Scrivener had become estranged from him. 

At length, about the last of October, the ship 
departed, with a quantity of clap-boards and wains- 
cotting, and the results of the experiments in pitch, 
tar, glass, potash, and the like. By the ship, 
Smith sent Ratcliffe home, and returned the follow- 
ing answer to the objurgatory letter which had been 
sent him by the Council. 

As for the factions, with which they reproached 
the colony, he had used every exertion to prevent 
them. ‘They were caused by Ratcliffe and others ; 
and lest the enraged colonists should cut the throat 
of Ratcliffe, who was now discovered to be an im- 
postor by the name of Sicklemore, he had sent him 
home ; and if he and Archer should be permitted 
to return to Virginia, they would keep it in con- 
tinual factions. So far from “ keeping the myste- 
ry of the business to themselves,” he had duly in- 
formed them of every thing; but feared that some 
induced them to believe much more than was true; 
and this it was which had excited those exorbitant 
hopes, which, in candor, he was constrained to tell 
them, were destined to still farther disappoint- 
ment. Instead of dividing the country, he could 
scarcely retain the people in it. He had, indeed, 
opposed the execution of their instructions sent by 
Newport; and it was confessed, when too late, 
that he was right. Though Newport had one hun- 
dred and twenty of the best men, with the pinnace 
and boats, all his discoveries might have been as 
well made, by one man and for a pound of copper, 
at a more seasonable time; and he regarded it as 
equally useless to be wasting their time aod 
strength, in searching for the South Sea, gold 
mines, or the lost colony of Sir Walter Ralecb. 
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Whilst Newport had been engaged in his discove- 
ries, he had * followed the new begun workes of 
Pitch and Tarre, Glasse, Sopeashes, Clapboard, 
whereof small quantities were sent them.” But 
jt was premature to be attempting such works; 
and it was better to procure those commodities 
from older countries. 

The next time they sent, he entreated them ra- 
ther to send him thirty carpenters, husbandmen, 
gardeners, fishermen, smiths, masons and diggers, 
well provided, than a thousand such as he had ; for 
many perished for want of necessaries, before they 
could be made good for any thing. 

As for the large supplies of corn, which New- 
port had promised to obtain for them, he had brought 
only fourteen bushels from Powhatan, and from the 
Monacans nothing ; whereas eighty-nine of his men 
had been made lame and sick by his discovery, and 
though reduced to a pint of corn a day, for a man, 
they were constrained te give him, on his depar- 
ture, three hogsheads. How, then, could they be 
expected to defray the expense of the expedition, 
when, moreover, they had not received twenty 
pounds worth of provisions from the ship! Though 
the sailors had good cheer, daily, their diet was 
meal and water, and not enough of that. 

These things he attributes to Newport, and con- 

tinnes. ‘* Now that you should know, I haue made 
you as great a discovery as he, for lesse charge 
than he spendeth you every meale; I haue sent 
you this Mappe of the Bay and Rivers, with an 
annexed Relation of the Countries and Nations 
that inhabit them, as you may see at large. Also 
two barrels of stones, and such as I take to be good 
Iron ore at the least; so divided as by their notes 
you may see in what places 1 found them. The 
Souldiers say many of your officers maintaine their 
families out of that you sent vs: and that Newport 
hath an hundred pounds a yeare for carrying newes. 
For every master you haue yet sent can find the 
way as well as he, so that an hundred pounds might 
be spared, which is more than we haue all, that 
helps to pay him wages.” Then boldly encoun- 
tering the known wishes and expectations of the 
council, he thus concludes: * For in over-toyling 
our weake and vnskilfull bodies, to satisfie this de- 
sire of present profit, we can scarce ever recover 
our selues from one Supply to another. And I 
humbly intreat you hereafter, let vs know what we 
should receive, and not stand to the Saylers cour- 
tesie to leaue vs what they please, els you may 
charge vs what you will, but we not you with any 
thing. These are the causes that haue kept vs in 
Virginia, from laying such a foundation, that ere 
this might haue given much better content and sat- 
isfaction ; but as yet you must not looke for any 
profitable returnes: so | humbly rest.” ' 

Smith’s independent letter was entitled to the 


serious consideration of the council in England; 

but they probably regarded it only as a vindication 

of himself,—especially when his statements and 

advice could be so easily counteracted, by those 

whom he implicated. 

The winter approaching, and the colony’s stores 

being very scantily supplied, it was necessary to 

make every exertion to replenish them. For this 

purpose, Scrivener had been sent, before Newport’s 

departure, to Werowocomoco. He found the In- 

dians more inclined to fight than to trade; but by 

the aid of Namontack, he obtained a small supply, 

and returning to the fort, met Newport at Point 

Comfort. But it soon became necessary for Smith 

himself to take the matter in his own hands; and 

partly by force, and partly by judicious policy, he 

obtained small supplies from the people of Nanse- 

mond, Weanock, and Appamamattox which he 

now discovered. Powhatan now sent him an in- 
vitation to visit him, promising him a quantity of 
corn, if he would send men to build him a house, 
and give him some muskets and swords and other 
articles which he desired. Smith assented, though 
he perceived the insidious design of the Emperor, 
and resolved, if necessary, to take him and all his 
store by surprise. He was opposed by Scrivener 
and Winne, but seconded by Waldo, in whom 
he could confide. According to the proposal of 
Powhatan, he sent him some men to build him a 
house ; and then manning the pinnace and two bar- 
ges with such as volunteered their services, on the 
29th of December, he started for Werowocomoco, 
leaving Scrivener in command at the fort. He 
was kindly received at Waraskoyack, whose chief 
urged him to beware of the treachery of Powha- 
tan, and even tried to dissuade him from visiting 
him. He also gave Smith guides to the Chowa- 
nocks, in the fork of the river Chowan; and Mi- 
chael Sicklemore, a valiant and faithful soldier, was 
sent with presents to their king and to make enqui- 
ries for the lost colony of Roanoke. After several 
days detention at Kecoughtan, by the severity of 
the weather, on the 12th of January, Smith ar- 
rived at Werowocomoco, where he and his men 
were subjected to much exposure, in effecting 
a landing through the ice,—marching “ near mid- 
die deep in the frozen ooze.” Powhatan furnish- 
ed them provisions, but pretended that he had 
never sent for them; but Smith confronting him 
with his own messengers, he turned it off jocose- 
ly and asked for the promised commodities. He 
liked nothing, however, but guns and swords, 
and placed an exorbitant value upon his corn. 
Smith plainly told him, that he had relied upon his 
promises, to the neglect of his own houses and of 
other means of procuring provisions ; that he knew 
he had forbidden his people to trade, thas hoping 
to starve the English; that he had no swords or 
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guns to spare, and would use those he had in pre- 
venting his men from starving; that he was still 
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friendly disposed towards him, but would resent 
any ill usage. 

Putting him off with fair promises, the Empe- 
rer replied ;—that he was doubtful of their in- 
tentions towards him, and to prove their sincerity, 
and avoid frightening his people, they should leave 
their arms aboard; for these could not be needed 
among friends. 

The hostility which Powhatan had evinced to- 
wards the English had been inflamed by the 
Datchmen, whom Smith had sent to build his 
house, and one of whom he had appointed a spy, 
in order to detect and frustrate his designs. These, 
alarmed by the anticipated distress of the colo- 
nists, and the snares preparing for their destruc- 
tion, and wishing to propitiate the favor of Pow- 
hatan, disclosed to him the destitution of the co- 
lony, with all their plans and prospects. Thus 
where Smith had expected friends, he found traitors. 

Whilst they were awaiting the bringing in of the 
corn, they had some trafficking with the Emperor, 
who practised all his arts to induce them to lay 
aside their arms. His people, he said, were afraid 
to visit the English, in order to carry them food ; 
and why keep up a show of war, (of whose hor- 
rors he drew a vivid picture,) when peace and friend- 
ship were so much better, for both parties. 

To this subtle discourse, the President replied, 
that he had kept every pledge of friendship, where- 
as his people had violated theirs; but that he was 
still desirous of preserving kindness and courtesy 
with him, and had any injury been intended, it 
would have been inflicted before that time. That 
the Indians visited Jamestown with their bows and 
arrows, and why should they not wear their arms, 
which were indeed a part of their apparel? As 
for any danger to be apprehended from war, that 
was their delight ; and as for starving them, they 
had more ways of finding his concealed stores, than 
he was aware of. 

They held many such discourses, and Powhatan 
still endeavored, by comparing Smith’s conduct 
with that of Newport, and reproaching him with 
ingratitude, to accomplish his object, but Smith’s 
vigilance could not be evaded by any of his per- 
suasive arts. At the same time, he held out the 
idea of a compliance with his wishes, until he could 
lay his plans for effecting a surprise ; but Powha- 
tan’s fears became too much awakened, and whilst 
Smith was left conversing with some of his wo- 
men, he secretly made his escape. The Indians 
surrounded the house; as soon as the President 
discovered them, he marched boldly forth, with one 
fire of his pistol put the savages to flight, and 
joined his men in safety. Seeing that he had so 
easily escaped their meditated vengeance, they 
were now anxious to dissemble and excuse their 
treacherous conduct ; and Powhatan sent presents 
and an orator to assure Smith that he fled from 





sent only as a guard for the corn; and he again 
attempted to disarm the English, by his persua- 
sions. Baskets of corn were brought, and the 
Indians offered to guard their arms whilst the colo- 
nists bore them to their boats. But cocking their 
guns, they forced the savages to carry them. 

Thus baffled in all his efforts, Powhatan, aided 
by the treacherous Dutchmen, resolved to try stra- 
tagem. It was the last night of their stay, and 
being detained waiting for the tide, they were en- 
tertained by Powhatan in one of his cabins. Great 
cheer was to be provided for them, and whilst they 
were making merry with it, a band of assassins 
were to surprise and slay them,—Smith especially, 
on whom every thing seemed to depend. Should 
they not succeed in this, then Powhatan with all 
his forces would surround and destroy them. The 
night was dark and dismal and well suited to such 
a plot. The feast was spread, by the assassins 
themselves, and numbers of the Savages assem- 
bled at the orders of Powhatan, who now deemed 
his victims within his power. But their guardian 
angel, Pocahontas, had flown secretly through the 
woods, revealed to them this conspiracy and urged 
them to depart. Smith offered her presents of 
such things as he knew most delighted her; but 
with tears streaming down her cheeks, she refused 
them, saying she durst not receive them, lest they 
should lead to her detection, which would be cer- 
tain death. ‘“ And then she ran away, by herself, 
as she came.” Thus put upon their guard, the plot 
was prevented and, with blessings on their noble 
deliverer, they departed for the fort. 





THE RETURN. 
[To PETERSBURG AFTER A LONG ABSENCE. ] 


Fair Town, that sittest on the southern side 

Of a good stream, my verse forbears to name, 
Though not my birth-place, yet a gushing tide 
Of feeling warm attests thine equal claim; 
As my returning step, elate with pride, 

Tracks each familiar street well known to Fame 
In former time, when, at our Country’s call, 
Sprung forth in arms a gallant band, though small. 


Lovely thy site which, from the river’s marge, 

Uprises gently to the hills around, 

That compass thee within their girdle large, 

Even as a glittering jewel, gold-embound : 

From island— shelving shore—and white sailed 
barge, 

That, swan-like, floateth by, a pleasant sound 

Of happy voices fills the summer air, 

When Earth is glad and Evening skies look fair. 





fear of his guns; and that the Indians had been 





And many a path of loveliness doth lie, 
In shadow tranquil, neath thy verdant heights,— 
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And vale sequestered,—where the thoughtful eye 
May reap its quiet harvest of delights, 

By running brooks, to which the affianced sky 
Its azure faith in loving glimpses plights, 

Setting its broader seal, of Truth’s own hue, 

Where’er the wave more widely spreads to view. 


Time hath not ploughed one furrow on thy face, 
Beloved Town! since I beheld thee last, 

But only crowned thee with a newer grace, 
That dims no dearer memory of the past. 

Here still I find each heart-recorded place, 


Each shrine where Youth its warmest offerings 
cast, 


And pause to worship there—oft—to my shame,— 
Too long oblivious of thy prouder claim. 


Thy name is writ on History’s ample page, 

Thy very soil young Freedom’s battle ground, 
And dim traditions of a distant age,— 

Long ere the Pilgrims their new Canaan found,— 
Alike endeared to simple and to sage, 

Hallow each hill, rock, tree and stream around ; 
And lovely are thy daughters in their pride, 
Nor have thy sons their noble sires belied. 


I said mine opening eyes beheld thee not,— 

But oh! thou wast my boyhood’s happy home; 
And till I left thee, not a care or thought 

Of disappointment to my heart had come: 
Since then, the storm hath darkened o’er my lot, 

And scattered many a hope, like Ocean’s foam, 
Yet have I barely scaped the dangerous lea, 
To find a welcome haven still in thee. 
Here let me calmly bide the coming end, 

Amid the scenes I ever loved the best ; 
Here still are some who greet me as a friend,— 

Here many a one most dear hath gone to rest; 
I would the same dark boughs should o’er me 

bend, 

The same green sod at last o’erlay my head 
With those, in life best loved—-save one, afar, 
O’er whose lone grave there weeps a wintry star. 


One did I say 1—oh! would there were no other! 
The first I name not—and how may I speak 
Of Him—the latter—loved, even as a brother ?— 
Throughout the land’s wide realm, if ye should 
seek, 
Like him ye scarce could hope to find another ;— 
Stern to the forward—gentle to the meek— 
Inflexible, yet courteous—calm, refined,— 
Nature’s true Nobleman in heart and mind. * 


* Those readers of the Messenger, who were well ac- 
quainted with the late General Pegram, would readily re- 
cognize the portrait of that lamented man, which the poet 
has so truthfully and beautifully sketched in this and the 
three following stanzas. Although he had exchanged his 


Endeared to all around—in every breast 

His mausoleum baffled Friendship rears ;— 
No more the Monarch River of the West, 
Remorseless, hath accorded to our tears,— 
Tears that no shame awaken, since the best 
Are still the first to shed them o’er the biers 
Of men who leave such legacies to Karth— 
A name like his—true gage of Manhood’s worth. 


/ 


We miss him in the council, at whose call, 

His spirit once flashed like a gleaming sword ;— 
We miss him in the thronged Jadicial Hall— 
The gay saloon and at the festive board ;— 

We miss him—every where—but most of all, 
Beside the hearth-stone where he stood adored,— 
A household God !—too early doomed to fall, 
Crushing the love that clasped his pedestal. 


Ah! had he but a tomb in his own clime !— 

It were a fitting Altar raised to Trath, 

Whose sacred flame should light throughout all 
time 

The true Promethean torch to guide our youth ;— 

Howe’er we might bewail his blighted prime, 

Remembrance had been spared its cruel wrath, 

Could we have laid his softly pillowed head 

In peace, amongst our own much honored Dead. 


Upon the bosom of yon church-crowned slope 

They rest—how calmly in their hallowed sleep! 

With folded hands, they closed their eyes, in hope 

That Heaven from harm their souls would safe- 
ly keep, 

Till Death once more his portal pale should ope, 

And let them upward from the valley deep 

Of shadow, to their last, bright, blest abode— 

The Golden City of the Eternal God! 


Dear was their dying dream, if dream it be, 
And I, for their loved sakes, would fain thus 
dream, 


period, he had rapidly won upon the hearts of his new home, 
by his sterling virtues, admirable sense, and urbane sim- 
plicity of manners. He was indeed, as his poetical friend 
and admirer well remarks,— 


“Inflexible, yet courteous,—calm, refined— 
Nature’s true nobleman in heart and mind.” 


When such men die, there is a void left in society, not- 
withstanding the generally fleeting impression which ca- 
lamity makes upon the human beart. It isa void, which is 
felt long after the voice of lamentation is silent. The pain 
which it occasions, is constantly recurring by the power of 
association, whether that association be connected with 
the “ throng’d judicial hall”--the “ festive board”--or the 
“domestic hearth stone”—left desolate. No event of the 
kind for many years excited such deep sympathy in the 
people of Richmond,—a sympathy rendered more intense 
by the sudden and violent circumstances of his death. 
General P. was killed by the explosion of a steam boat 
boiler on the Ohio river, and has “found no tomb in his 





Petersburg residence for that of Richmond a comparatively 


short time before his untimely end, yet, even in that brief 


own clime”—his mortal remains having never been re- 
covered. 
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And hope all things forbidden now to me ;-—— 

But on my darkened eyelid, not a gleam, 
From realms of unexplored Futurity, 

Hath shed its sweetly recompensing beam, 
Though in my heart a genial warmth I feel, 
From unseen founts where Night hath set her seal. 


Oh! it is sad to think I never more 

Shall gather up, in some far happier land, 
The golden links which, for my earthly store 

I vainly garner here—while from my hand 
Some shining fragment daily’ droppeth o’er 

The dark abyss that bounds Life’s narrow strand ; 
Ah! this is grief indeed !—a grief to sear 
The heart of man, howe’er unknown to fear. 


Fair Town ! I little deemed my song of thee 
Would falter thas and sink to Sorrow’s moan, 
For at thy sight my spirit bounded free, 
And from my answering shell a prouder tone 
Rung forth at first, howe’er unskilled might be 
The hurried hand which o’er the chords was 
thrown; 
Deem not for this my welcome less sincere, 
Nor scorn my blessing blended with a tear. 


My earliest thoughts were with thee—and my last 
Will linger round thee, as the dying light 
Of dewy evening, ere the day be past; 
And like some starry herald of the Night, 
Dim through the haze her coming shadows cast, 
Thou wilt but look the lovelier to my sight : 
Oh! when thou layest me in the narrow cell, 
Remember on/y—that I loved thee well. 


R. 
Petersburg, 1846. 





THE BALSAM. 


(From the German of Hanke.) 


Aunt Christel, a respectable maiden lady, who 
was much esteemed in the circle in which she 
moved, as well for her own worth, as the posses- 
sion of a pretty niece, who had been brought up 
under her guidance, left, one bright autumn morn- 
ing, the porch of the charch, where she had been 
to offer her morning prayers, and chilled by the 
early walk and the deep emotion awakened by her 
religious duties, drew her black silk mantle more 
closely around her, and hastened towards the com- 
fortable home, where she expected to find her 
breakfast already arranged. 


Every now and then, she would delay her foot- 











steps for a moment, to observe the varied signs of 
life, which were beginning to show themselves in 
every surrounding object. Volumes of smoke be- 
gan to issue from the chimneys of the adjacent 
houses; here was seen a green grocer, busily en- 
gaged in arranging his vegetables; there stood an 
old woman, under the market roof, with her tray 
filled with hot buttered rolls; while the Neptune of 
the great town-well was kept constantly busy, 
spouting water to supply the numerous pails and 
buckets. 

*“ Life is indeed a scene of bustle,” thought the 
good lady, as rejoicing in her unenvied loneliness, 
she at length reached her comfortable dwelling, 
and, crossing its threshold, hastened into the parlor, 
where she hoped to find coffee ready. What was 
her surprise, on seeing the apartment in the disor- 
der in which it had been left on the previous even- 
ing; the hearth, chill and cheerless ; the breakfast- 
table quite unadorned, and even her little favorite 
canary drooping in drowsy silence, as though he 
had forgotten to chaunt his morning song of praise. 

“ What if the child is sick?” exclaimed Aunt 
Christel, as laying aside her mantle and bonnet, she 
hastened to her niece’s sleeping apartment, to dis- 
cover the cause of her unusual remissness. 

There lay the pretty sleeper, in an attitude which 
would have made the fortune of a modern Titian. 
The slight muslin cap had fallen entirely from her 
graceful head, as though in the restlessness of agi- 
tating dreams; thus giving entire freedom to a 
loose mass of pale, golden hair, which curled and 
twisted in glossy circlets over the snowy neck, as 
though conscious of its wild luxuriance. The half 
smile, which played around the rosy mouth, reveal- 
ed a row of the whitest and pearliest teeth ; while 
a rich flood of morning sunshine bathed the whole 
figure in its golden light, and imparted a dazzling 
whiteness to the snowy pillows, on which rested 
the crimson cheek of the fair sleeper. 

For some minutes, Aunt Christel stood silently 
gazing on the dreaming girl; then taking her by 
the arm, she shook her with gentle force, exclaim- 
ing, ‘* Wake up! Lila: wake up! my child; the 
clock has already struck seven, and if you are not 
sick, it is high time to rise.” 

The maiden started up in alarm at this loud sum- 
mons, and opening her hazel eyes upon the bright 
sunshine, in the next moment, she had sprung from 
her couch; and soon she heard her aunt's bustling 
step in the parlor, performing the domestic duties, 
which usually devolved on her more aetive niece. 
On entering the breakfast room, she found the good 
lady much excited, since, on examination, she had 
discovered that her favorite canary had been with- 
out food or water since the previous day ; the jars 
of shrubs and flowers, which ornamented the large 
bow-window, looked as though a desert wind had 
passed over them ; and the beautiful balsams, in par- 
ticular, hung drooping upon their slender stems: 
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in trath, all proved so fully Lila’s entire negligence, 
that, unable to give utterance to her sorrow and con- 
trition, she leaned over the blossoms, while her 
tears fell, in large drops, into their brilliant petals. 

‘“* Nay, there is no need to distress yourself thus,” 
exclaimed her kind-hearted aunt, who could not 
bear the maiden’s apparent grief; “if you waste 
so many tears over the fate of a few flowers, in 
what strange way could you express your regret 
for any injury you may commit against a fellow- 
creature, my child ?” 

‘God forbid that I should ever harm any one,” 
exclaimed Lila, striving to shake off her sudden 
emotion, as she busied herself in bestowing a dou- 
ble portion of water on the thirsty flowers, and 
supplied the canary’s wants so actively, that it 
soon sprang to its perch, and rewarded her efforts 
with a morning song. 

** Now come and take a cup of coffee, my dear,” 
rejoined her kind relative, “and tell me the true 
reason of your late lowness of spirits ; for indeed, 
Lila, you are not the same girl that you once were. 
Formerly you were up with the lark, busied with 
your household duties, and sleep would hang its 
soft mantle around you, even before you repeated 
your evening prayers. Your voice was heard from 
morning to night, rivalling yon songster’s in its va- 
riety of notes; and you entered with ardent zest 
on all the pleasures incident to youth. But now, 
all seems changed! Your sighs often disturb me 
in the hush of midnight; morning finds you heavy 
with feverish slumber; your household duties are 
entirely neglected, or only listlessly performed, and 
your bird meets with no encouraging response from 
your lips. Ido not wish to reproach you for all 
this, my child ; but only ask you to lend me your 
confidence, and to tell me the exact reason of this 
change; for do I not feel towards you as a mother ; 
and is not your happiness more precious than my 
ownt Yet, perhaps, Lila, you imagine that I, as 
an old maid, cannot sympathize in your peculiar 
sorrows ; (as she spoke, a slight blush extended 
itself over the speaker’s palid cheek ;) ah! it is not 
80; since my heart once throbbed, like yours, with 
youthful emotion, and only renounced its fairest 
hopes, when called to lay them on the shrine of 
holy duty.” 

* Dear Aunt! how good you are,” murmured the 
agitated maiden, as she laid her face on her rela- 
tive’s shoulder : “ indeed I do not know why I have 
been so foolish, as to keep any thing secret from 
you: believe me, it was not through want of con- 
fidence in your kind sympathy ; but now, I will tell 
you all, even though I should suffer mortification 
in the disclosure ; for I feel, that ] need your watch- 
ful care and direction, more than ever. You are 
aware, dear aunt, that with your approval, I have, 
for some years past, lived on terms of intimacy 


—————— 
sesses so many agreeable qualities, and has in par- 
ticular been so faithful in her attachment towards 
me, that I have hitherto visited her much oftener 
than I would otherwise have done. 

“ About ten months ago, Augusta became enga- 
ged to Mr. Nohr, a young lawyer of this place, and 
the delight she seemed to take in her lover’s soci- 
ety, and the continual reference made to him in our 
social meetings, for indeed, aunt, she talked of no 
one else but her intended bridegroom, somewhat 
destroyed the pleasure of our intercourse. I miss- 
ed the friendly interest, which, until now, she had 
shown in all the simple pleasures and occupations 
of my quiet life, and which had really constituted 
the chief charm of her acquaintanceship. I even 
cast a reproach on the sentiment of love, which 
causes one thus selfishly to refuse sympathy to the 
joys and sorrows of others ; for, in truth, I had im- 
agined, that her engagement would render her more 
than ever affectionate towardsme. Augusta prob- 
ably suspected my discontent, and soon discovered 
a way of punishing it. 

“I believe, aunt, you have often met with her 
brother, Herman Meyer, a lawyer of some distine- 
tion, but who, in consequence of a violent illness 
in childhood, is completely deformed by a convual- 
sive movement of the face and arms, which awa- 
kens in me so much pity, that I never venture to 
look towards him in conversation. ‘This unfortu- 
nate young man has a friend, by the name of Palm, 
who is his exact opposite in outward appearance, 
being strikingly handsome in form and features, and 
exceedingly agreeable in conversation. About two 
months since, I was introduced to him at the 
Meyers’, and while, as I must own, he made a most 
favorable impression, I was led to believe, from 
Augusta’s statements, that the pleasure had been 
mutual; since, as she assured me, Mr. Palm had 
been greatly struck with me likewise; while, in 
our subsequent interviews, J had reason to suppose, 
that my friend’s statement was correct, since Palm 
paid me the most marked attention, and would be 
sometimes so confidential in his conversation, that 
it seemed as if the proposal was just hovering on 
his lips. Trustful, and entertaining the belief that 
he would soon explain his sentiments, I allowed 
him such complete possession of my heart, that I 
seemed to have no other thought or wish, but for 
him; and Augusta was now made happy by the as- 
surance, that I too had set up an idol in my own 
breast. 

“ One day, as we sat conversing over her future 
prospects, and I, in my innocence, lamented the 
uncertainty of mine, Augusta suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Foolish girl! how is it possible to be loved as you 
are, and yet to remain so suspicious. One must 
be blind not to perceive, that Palm is most fervently 
attached. Does he then deserve the mistrust, 
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with Augusta Meyer ; and although she has not in 
all respects pleased me as a friend, yet she pos- 
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which you heap upon him? Oh! no; his third law 
examination will soon take place, when he is as- 
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sured of a lucrative situation; and methinks I al- 
ready see you the wife of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, since I know, that Palm will be satisfied 
with no lower dignity.’ 

“ The intimacy between Herman Meyer and Mr. 
Palm had been frequently a matter of surprise to 
my unsuspecting mind, and remarking as I did, the 
uncongenialty which existed between them in their 
habits and pursuits, for while the former avoided all 
social society, and gave himself up to his books, 
the handsome Palm might always be found in some 
gay scene of pleasure, of which he made the charm 
and centre; I, at first, secretly flattered myself 
that my presence was the magnet, which drew 
him so often to the side of the quiet Herman. 
By accident, however, I at length discovered that 
he only sought the student’s assistance, to aid him 
in his preparation of an essay for the coming ex- 
amination, and to have light thrown on those points 
of study, which he had carelessly neglected ; a de- 
mand, which he must however have pushed too 
far, since about this time Meyer evidently discour- 
aged the young man’s visits, and appeared unwil- 
ling to meet him on their former terms of intimacy. 

“* Tt is nothing but jealousy,’ exclaimed Augus- 
ta, when I one day timidly conjectured the cause 
of her brother’s indifference towards his friend ; 
‘ Herman fancies you for himself; and although 1 
should like, of all things, to claim you as a sister- 
in-law, yet I could not endure such a sacrifice on 
your part. Oh! I pity the woman, who may con- 
sent to become his wife, for my mother and my- 
self have had trouble enough with him in our time. 
The sting of a gnat can put his nerves out of tune 
for a whole day; and the buzzing of a fly about 
his nose brings on an actual fever. No! let him 
wed himself to his books alone; though strange 
to tell, he is so blind to his personal defects, that I 
believe, he fancies he could even win a heart.’ 

“*Oh! Augusta, do not make a jest of your broth- 
er’s misfortunes,’ I exclaimed, in tones of reproach- 
ful earnestness : ‘ Surely his honest heart, his edu- 
cated mind, and above all his continual suffering, 
should win for him nought but sympathy and res- 
pect.’ 

** Augusta said nothing, but turned the conversa- 
tion to a more agreeable topic. 

“ Yesterday, as you are aware, [ was again invi- 
ted to pass the evening with Augusta, and on 
reaching the house about sunset, I found that Mrs. 
Meyer had gone to take tea at one of the public 
gardens, where, after closing his office, her son 
had promised to call for her, and when, as Au- 
gusta accidentally observed, Palm had promised to 
return with them to pass the evening in our soci- 
ety. A whole week had elapsed since J last met 
with this young man, and I probably blushed deep 
at the near prospect of his arrival; a mark of 
agitation, which drew from Augusta some teasing 


dream of hope! Twilight drew near, and we had 
just laid aside our needle-work, and sat, at the 
parlor-window, in social chat, when we were sud- 
denly startled by a violent ring of the bell. 
‘They have come! They have come, Lila,’ 
whispered Augusta, with a significant wink; as 
she heard steps in the entry ; but she was mistaken; 
for presently her brother entered alone, his face 
flushed and agitated as from some angry excite- 
ment. Hastily wishing me ‘good evening,’ he 
threw his law-books on the table, and commenced 
hurriedly pacing the apartment. 

“* Where is my mother,’ asked Augusta, in an 
anxious tone. 

‘**My mother!" repeated the young man, as if 
just roused to recollection. ‘Yes! yes! I prom- 
ised to call for her, but, in my vexation, entirely 
forgot to do so: but quick, sister, send the maid 
with her mantle, for the evening breeze is chill- 
ing.’ 

*** And what has vexed you ?’ rejoined my friend. 
‘Did you not meet Mr. Palm. He promised to pass 
the evening with us.’ 

*** He will do no such thing,’ answered Meyer, in 
an excited manner; ‘for I have just forbidden 
him my mother’s house for the future.’ 

“*¢ Surely you are jesting, Herman : I cannot be- 
lieve that you would treat your amiable friend in 
such a rude and unceremonious manner.’ 

“¢Tt is really so, sister,’ rejoined the student 
quietly ; ‘and I trust your feminine delicacy will 
approve the act, when I tell you all the circumstan- 
ces of the case. Having closed my office for the 
day, I proceeded leisurely along Convent street, 
to call for my mother, as [ had promised. At the 
first corner, I met Palm, who, after sociably ac- 
costing me, placed his arm in mine, and proposed 
that we should walk together. We had not pro- 
ceeded many yards, when the baroness Rauten- 
stein’s carriage drove up to her residence, and Palm 
flew down the street, as if to anticipate the foot- 
man. When I reached him, he was busily enga- 
ged in some trifling conversation with the sickly- 
looking Miss Rautenstein and her silly mother, bat 
supposing that he would quick bid adieu, I stood, 
though quite unnoticed, at his side; and so long 
did he detain me, in the strong draught, which is- 
sued through the open door, that my slumbering 
enemy, rheumatism of the head, attacked me so 
violently, that my temples throbbed with pain. 

“ At length, when after a good deal of unmean- 
ing repartee, Palm took his leave, I could not avoid 
reproaching him for his ill-timed gallantry and 
indifference to my presence, but instead of making 
any apology, he carelessly enquired, ‘if it would 
not be ridiculous in him to neglect the prosecution 
of a suit, which would form a good ground for his 
future happiness.’ 





jest. Alas! how soon was J awakened from my 


** Moved to astonishment, I exclaimed, ‘is it 
possible, Palm, that you can rest your hope of 
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happiness on the favor of that ill-tempered looking 
girl ; or that you can cringe to her foolish mother, 
a woman who serves as a butt for the ridicule of 
every wit. Surely you are only jesting, since 
your taste cannot be so singular.’ 

** * Mine is a solid taste,’ replied he,‘ Miss Rauten- 
stein has more lasting charms than either mind or 
beauty ; she has seventy thousand dollars in bank- 
stock, and such a sum would settle me comfortably. 
As for her ridiculous mother, what is she to me?’ 


“Surely there is no need, that you should creep 
into the cat’s hole,’ I answered angrily. ‘ After 
the next examination your fortune is made, since 
you have been promised a situation, which will 
enable you, with economy, to marry any woman, 
whom you may love.’ 

** ¢ Love and economy,’ he scornfully exclaimed, 
‘no! my good fellow, don’t suppose me so devoid 
of taste, as to imagine I would build my hopes on 
such romantic stuff as love and economy. Qh! 
no, the material for my ground-work must be 
something stronger. According to my idea, the 
heart must be in the genitive, and the chief matter 
is, that my wife should be rich; since I can easily 
find some one to love among her pretty friends, 
who would not reject the attentions of such a hand- 
some fellow as I am.’ 

“ « Such being your real sentiments,’ I exclaimed, 
‘I must request you to relinquish your visits at 
my mother’s house for the future ; since they cannot 
prove suitable or agreeable to my sister, who is 
soon to become a happy bride, or to her modest 
friend, Miss Lila, who would shrink from inter- 
course with one of such sentiments as yourself ;’ 
and wishing him ‘good evening,’ I retraced my 
steps down the street, while he stood staring after 
me in mute surprise.’ 

“As Mr. Meyer finished his explanation, I could 
not but observe that Augusta’s cheek was flushed 
with vexation, while mine on the contrary, judging 
from the shivering of my whole frame, must have 
been pale as marble. 


“*Do not trouble yourself about it,’ whispered 
Augusta, ‘I feel assured that it is only a feeling of 
jealousy, which caused my brother to think thus 
seriously of a few words, spoken in jest.’ 

“*T was about to express a contrary opinion, when 
just then the stage horn was heard in the street, 
and the house-maid rushed in to say, that Mr. Nohr, 
Augusta’s lover, had arrived, and as she flew out to 
welcome him, I was left alone with her brother. 

“For a moment, Mr. Meyer looked timidly upon 
me, then suddenly grasped my hand with such a 
nervous pressure, that contrary to my usual cus- 
tom, I looked up into his face. The habitual con- 
vulsion, which was always increased by any agita- 
tion, played fearfully about his mouth, and it was 
with great difficulty, that he stammered out these 


revealed the painful truth for your good alone, 

otherwise it should have remained as secret as the 

grave ;’ and he was about to withdraw his hand 

from mine, when prompted by my grateful emotion, 

I pressed it fervently to my lips, and with a ‘I 

thank you, thank you indeed!’ hurriedly left the 

apartment, and was soon on my homeward way. 

‘You were absent, dear aunt, when I arrived, 

and I hardly know how I reached my chamber, for 

my brain was so confused, that I believe I scarcely 

would have remarked it, had the world itself been 

falling to pieces. Can you wonder, then, that 

I neglected both bird and flowers; when over- 

whelmed with sorrow, I was hardly conscious of my 

own existence.” 

As Lila unfolded her simple narrative, Aunt 

Christel listened with the most absorbed attention ; 

and when, at its conclusion, the maiden stood with 

her head bowed down. as waiting her decision, the 
good lady exclaimed, “ Alas, my poor child! into 

what hands you have fallen! Had I known of all 

this before, I should have indeed trembled for your 
safety ; but supposing Augusta to be an amiable 

and prudent girl, I never sought to repress your 
intimacy. Alas! the defects in a friend’s charac- 

ter often work the ruin of our own; and it is not 
seldom that the attendant dies of the disease, from 
which the sick finally recovers. God's blessing 
rest on the good Herman, who, like a Christian 
jurist, has endeavored to punish a crime, which is 
mentioned in no legal volume; for while the man, 
who steals a dollar, is sentenced to the house of 
correction ; another, who robs a heart of its peace, 
walks fearless and undaunted. Broken hearts, de- 
stroyed hopes, and ill-requited faith, these are mur- 
ders which fear not the sentence of any earthly 
judgment-seat, but whose perpetrators live on in 
careless indifference. Yet no, I am wrong; since 
there is an Eternal Judge, who will surely declare 
them guilty in the end; and it is in him, Lila, I 
would have you place your trust. You did not 
confide to me the fact of your acquaintance with 
this too attractive Palm, since probably you feared 
that I would not approve of your secret attach- 
ment; thus for his sake, you were unfaithful both 
to yourself and me, since you renounced the simple 
pleasures attendant on your daily pursuits; neg- 
lected your usual routine of duty, and veiled the 
light of your spirit’s joy beneath a cloud of doubt 
and anxiety. Believe me, Lila, that love, which 
is not heightened by the sentiment of duty ; which 
does not impart fresh spirit to the daily acts of life, 
is not the sort which brings with it a blessing. 
Therefore, seek to overcome your attachment to 
this unworthy man, and count yourself deserving 
of a better lot. Amend your inattention to your 
own heart ; for self-estrangement is the most dan- 
gerous of all conditions of the soul; return with 
fresh energy to the path of duty and industry ; and 





words, ‘doubt not my motive, dear Miss Lila, I 


in so doing, you will enjoy that peaceful hope, 
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which will cause you ever to pray, ‘Teach me to 
walk in Thy way, O Lord.’” 

While her aunt was speaking, Lila lay in her 
motherly embrace, weeping bitterly ; but when she 
had ceased, she shook off her heavy sorrow, and 
even while the tears glittered in large drops on her 
flushed cheek, the sun-shine of good resolutions 
broke forth from the clouds of despondency, and 
revealed more than language could have done, the 
benefit which she had derived from her aunt’s 
counsel, 

When the domestic arrangements for the day 
were concluded, and the two sat at their work in 
the pleasant parlor, Aunt Christel observed, ‘‘ How 
would it please you, niece, to hear the history of 
my early lifet You have seldom heard me 
speak of my girlish days, and its little incidents 
would probably afford you pleasure, as well as 
profit.” 

Lila gladly assented, and her aunt commenced 
as follows : 

“My father, the worthy Dr. Solon, was presi- 
dent of the public school at L , and by his 
gift of eloquence, as well as in the strict legisla- 
tion which he preserved, both in his own house and 
the academy, he fully deserved the classic name 
which he bore. He was indeed a model of man- 
lihood, and our country may feel grateful to him, 
as the instructor of some of her most talented 
young men, since he ever regarded his lecturer’s 
chair as a holy place, where the demons of preju- 
dice and partiality were never allowed to intrude ; 
and where he exerted his powers to the utmost for 
the benefit of his youthful pupils. 

** My mother was in many respects worthy of her 
husband, whom she regarded with the utmost ten- 
derness, and with a respect bordering on pride. 
She belonged, however, to that unhappy race of 
mortals, who, with the most unwearied assiduity, 
seek out the bitter, rather than the sweet fruits of 
life, since she constantly expected the worst from the 
future, and entirely looked to the shady side of the 
present. A short answer from her cook could im- 
part a disagreeable tone to the most social enter- 
tainment ; an over-done roast would spoil her ap- 
petite for several days ; an indifferent bow from an 
acquaintance seemed to her the proof of a want of 
respect ; and when, for an habitual headache, the 
family physician was consulted, and after some 
simple prescription, quietly took his leave, she felt 
assured from his silence, that he at least anticipated 
an attack of nervous fever. 

“It has been said, that the failings of parents 
always produce contrary ones in their children, and 
I believe there is some truth in the remark, since 
to this joy-destroying propensity of my mother, I 
attribute that quick discernment, which made me 
weigh all the real and imaginary joys and sorrows 





best joy of childhood, the persuasion that I saw in 
my mother the essence of perfection, and might 
blindly trust to every decision ; yet this deprivation 
gave an independence and firmness to my charac- 
ter, which proved advantageous in many respects. 

“T often concealed my bodily pains, through the 
fear of disturbing her ; and quietly performed many 
unpleasant duties, which I thought would cause her 
vexation. Once, in particular, | remember, that 
when, owing to the carelessness of my nurse, I had 
my right arm severely burnt, I kept the secret faith- 
fully, until she discovered it from my disturbed 
sleep; and at another time, when my father, in 
playful frolic, tore a slit in my dress, I quickly 
procured a needle and thread to mend the rent, 
whispering sofily, ‘hush, father, don’t let mother 
know, or she will be so angry.’ 

“*T was the first-born of my parents, and my fa- 
thor’s favorite child; their next was a son; then 
several years after, a daughter; who was your 
mother: then again another son. My brothers and 
sisters were strong, healthy and beautiful children ; 
but from infancy, I suffered much from a general 
debility of the system, which was still further in- 
creased by the plan of education adopted by my 
father, who resolved to instruct me in the sciences 
and ancient languages. 

“It often happens, that parents, who are enga- 
ged in scientific pursuits, forget the gradual mental 
growth of their children, and urge them on to too 
rapid attainments in knowledge, much after the 
same forcing process employed in the cultivation 
of hot-house plants, which are always deficient in 
that inner strength and vigor that belong to their 
out-door children of slower growth. 

“Thanks to a good Providence, who doubtless 
bestowed it for a sacred purpose, I was endowed 
with uncommon ability; this, together with my 
earnest desire to gratify my father, assisted me to 
overcome the most wearisome tasks ; and when our 
family physician hinted at the extreme paleness of 
my complexion, and the absence of vigor in my 
corporeal frame, my father became really angry, 
and silenced him with the assurance that I was 
never sick. 

“ But this debility of the bodily system, and my 
emaciated appearance, were not the only offerings 
which I laid on the shrine of my father’s selfish grat- 
ification. Those sweet joys of childhood! Those 
rainbow dreams which are painted so quickly, and as 
quickly disappear from the horizon of early life, and 
for which the pleasures of after existence can never 
compensate, were to me entirely unknown. My 
beautiful doll stood untouched in its accustomed 
place, and only won from me an occasional glance, 
as I sat deeply perplexed over the translation of 
some Latin fable, which often so taxed my patience, 
that I even envied the waxen plaything its happy 





of life in the exact scale of truth ; and although this 
very penetration deprived me, in a measure, of that 





unconsciousness, Yet at times, when my yearn- 
ings were too strong to be restrained, I would steal 
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a few moments from my books and clasp it in my 
arms, with something of the feeling with which an 
overtasked mother stoops, amid her labors, to an- 
swer the pleading claims of her youngest darling. 
Even the neat little kitchen, with its array of pew- 
ter utensils, the gift of a kind friend, long retained 
their first lustre, since the little cook was busy at 
her studies. 

‘“‘ This early renunciation of life’s pleasures, gave 
to my countenance a timid thoughtfulness; and 
when I saw my pretty sister, petted and caressed 
by the elder pupils of the school, and frequently 
presented with sugar-plums, while I stood by neg- 
lected and unnoticed, I severely felt and neglected 
my want of grace, both in person and manners. 
Even my mother showed less affection towards me 
than to her other children; and sometimes, when 
through my industrious efforts, I won my father’s 
pardon for my less studious brothers, the smile of 
approval with which he would reward me, affected 
me as vividly asa ray of sunshine does the beholder 
on a dark wintry day. 

“In consequence of all those outward trials ‘of 
feeling, I was unconsciously thrown‘on myself ; and 
oh! my child, it is a great gain, when one Jearns to 
become one’s own friend. ‘The changes and varia- 
tions in the behavior and treatment of others is 
borne far more easily, and foolish friendships are 
not so readily formed, where the youthful heart has 
learned to enjoy itself. Friendship with self never 
disappoints nor betrays, for it judges not by appear- 
ances, but reads the page of undissembling truth. 

““ With my growing love for study, the quiet joy 
of my lonely hours was greatly increased, and | 
forgot many outward trials and neglects, and par- 
ticularly those which I suffered through the injudi- 
cious partiality of my mother, when a mathemati- 
cal problem was successfully worked out, or a beam 
from the sun of science broke on my eager mind. 
At such moments I was happy, and entirely indif- 
ferent to the fate of the coming day. My father 
lived and loved me, and that was all-sufficient. 

“‘T had attained my fifteenth year, when after a 
long course of religious instruction, bestowed on 
me by an old clergyman, a friend of my father, I 
was confirmed, and while my feelings were still 
strongly impressed, a series of misfortunes took 
place in the family, which made full trial of my 
late Christian profession. 

‘“* During the whole previous year, scarlet fever, 
in its most violent form, had been making sad havoc 
in my native place; and such was the extent of 
the disease, that the destroying Angel scarcely 
passed by a single house where children were to be 
found. My mother was completely wretched from 
alarm, and made use of every preventive which 
was recommended; but at length my brothers 
showed symptoms of the malady on the same day ; 
on the following morning my sister was seized ; 


“It is impossible to describe my mother’s dis- 
tress, though, alas! owing to the rapid progress of 
the disease, she was kept but a short time in sus- 
pense, for on the third evening subsequent to his 
seizure, my eldest brother expired about nine o’clock, 
and at ten, the youngest lay a corpse at his 
side. 

“ Ah, Lila! even at this remote period, I cannot 
forget the misery of that fearful night! As my 
sister was extremely ill, and my father wholly oc- 
cupied in endeavoring to soothe my mother, whose 
despair almost reached the height of frenzy, the 
physician remained with us until day-break, when 
he was compelled to attend another patient. 

* The remains of my two brothers lay in a room 
connected by a folding-door with the sick chamber, 
where I, along with a faithful nurse, sat watching 
my senseless sister, whose breath came thick and 
hurriedly, as in the delirium of fever. 

“ Taking advantage of my father’s momentary 
absence, my mother suddenly rushed into the apart- 
ment, and after gazing, with tearless eyes, on the 
features of my lifeless brothers, and the flushed 
countenance of the suffering Emily, she shrieked 
aloud, ‘ Yes! yes! there they lie dead, on whom 
I lavished my fondest hopes; and now my last 
treasure, my beautiful Emily, is also about to be 
taken ; while you, you,’ she added, pointing wildly 
at me as she spoke, ‘remain unharmed. O God! 
Why is it so? 

‘*] was about to offer my mother some consolation, 
but these last words seemed to freeze the current 
of my feelings ; I felt that she was utterly indiffer- 
ent to one, who had sought to please her in every 
possible way; and overcome with disappointment 
and distress, I would have fallen to the ground, if 
my father, who just then entered, had not caught 
me in his supporting arms. 

“* Wife!’ he exclaimed, and he looked almost 
reproachfully on my mother as he spoke, ‘ how can 
you as a Christian, yield to such turbulence of 
grieft Surely the Being who lent us our trea- 
sures, hasa right to demand them again ; as for me, 
even in this hour of anguish, I will offer praise and 
thanksgiving to the Most High, and I will comfort 
myself with the thought, that the bruised heart he 
will not despise. As for you, my poor neglected 
Christel,’ as he spoke he clasped me closer in his 
arms, and with his trembling hands, wiped the tears 
which rolled in torrents down my pallid cheeks, 
‘I feel that you will become your mother’s Guar- 
dian Angel! ‘Try to forget the bitter words which 
she has just spoken in this hour of ungovernable 
grief, or if you fail to do so, remember that it is 
the Christian’s privilege to return good for evil. 
Who knows, but that you may change this bitter 
channel of despair into a sparkling stream of heav- 
enly hope and joy, and in so doing, you will be 
doubly blessed, my daughter, since you will win for 





while I alone escaped the contagion. 





your mother that Godly sorrow, which is so near 
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akin to hope, and will possess in your own bosom 
that holy peace which passeth knowledge.’ ” 

As Aunt Christel reached this point of her 
narrative, tears gushed in torrents, and letting her 
work fall for a moment, she raised her pious glance, 
as if absorbed in secret prayer; then, with an effort 
at composure, she thus continued: “ That never- 
to-be-forgotten moment exerted a most holy influ- 
ence over my whole after life: kneeling at my fa- 
ther’s feet and clasping his hand in both of mine, I 
solemnly vowed to omit no opportunity for repay- 
ing my mother’s past indifference with the most 
devoted filial duty ; and I assure you, my child, that 
I have already been fully rewarded for all my ef- 
forts, since I have enjoyed that quiet peace, which 
has served as a haven of security amid all the 
outer storms and anxieties of life, and that holy 
trust, which has taught me to offer every self-in- 
terest at the shrine of sacred duty. 

“ My mother’s first frenzy was followed by along 
and tedious sickness, which, however, granted her 
a blessed insensibility during the mournful bustle 
attendant on the funeral of my brothers ; and when, 
in the course of a few weeks, she recovered her 
senses, what was her astonishment to see my sis- 
ter Emily, whom she had devoted to the grave, 
sitting at her bed-side, pale and enfeebled, but yet 
sufficiently convalescent to be able to enjoy a pic- 
ture-book, with which she was engaged. 

“ The exceeding debility of her bodily frame had 
considerably weakened the strength of her grief; 
bat still anxious concerning the preservation of her 
senses, the physician advised my father to allow 
her to indulge her sorrow unrestrainedly, and thus 
she was almost constantly in tears. 

“ Although my father was greatly bowed down by 
the death of his two promising sons, yet he’ bore my 
mother’s melancholy with the most patient sympa- 
thy, and not only relinquished a certain hour of the 
day, which he had hitherto devoted to study, to 
the purpose of walking with her amid the beauti- 
ful environs of the city, but when the vacation 
came round, he proposed a week’s journey among 
the mountains, when my mother and Emily accom- 
panied him, while I remained in charge of the 
house. 

** Such was my anxiety to have every thing in 
perfect order before their return, that I cannot say 
I experienced any sense of loneliness, and when 
the Sabbath arrived, which was the day specified 
for their appearance, I attended church with that 
feeling of contentment, which arose from the know- 
ledge of having succeeded in performing every 
household duty. 

“It was one of those splendid August days, 
when the glowing beauty of summer first wears a 
saddened charm, from the mournful influence of 
the coming autumn; and as yielding to the influ- 
ence of the season, I sat reading one of those Odes 
of Klopstock, which presents so glorious a picture 





of man’s immortality, my meditation was sudden- 
ly disturbed by the harmonious toll of the neigh- 
boring church bells, announcing the funeral of some 
citizen. Laying aside the volume, I approached a 
window, looking out on the sunny church-yard, 
where the solemn silence of nature was unbroken, 
save when the soft South wind detached a few yel- 
low leaves from the still verdant lindens, and scat- 
tered them over the green turf. My heart swelled 
with emotion ; and although only seventeen sum- 
mers had yet passed over my head, I could not re- 
press the deep yearning of my spirit, and sighed 
aloud, * would that I could sleep in that peaceful 
retreat, undisturbed by the vain sorrows and agita- 
tions of an unsatisfying world; and with nought to 
arouse me from repose, till that hour, when the loud 
tramp of Immortality shall startle every clod into 
a higher existence.’ 

‘‘ Presently the sound of measured footsteps, and 
the low chant of the approaching mourners, won 
me from my reflections, and on looking up, I saw 
a young man crossing the street, immediately in 
thé direction of our house. In the next moment, 
the door-bell announced a visitor. 

“* Having granted permission to the house-maid 
to visit a sick friend, I was necessarily obliged to 
answer the summons, and on opening the door, a 
pale, tall youth, of prepossessing appearance, stood 
before me, and modestly asked, whether Dr. Solon 
was int? When I answered in the negative, he 
looked greatly disappointed ; but on my further in- 
forming him, that I expected my father home that 
very evening, and could promise him a kind recep- 
tion on the following morning, unless he preferred 
immediately unfolding the object of his visit, which 
I promised to report to my father, he raised his 
dark eyes to my face, with an expression of earn- 
est gratitude, and bowing his thanks, followed me 
into an apartment on the ground floor, where I in- 
troduced, him until the funeral procession should pass 
by. 
** Immediately behind the coffin walked five chil- 
dren of tender age, clad in mourning, and probably 
the orphans of the deceased, and as I gazed on 
the sad spectacle, my sympathy wasso fully aroused, 
that clasping my hands together, I exclaimed in- 
voluntarily, ‘ Father in heaven, take pity on these 
helpless children, who are now conducting one of 
their best friends to the grave.’ 

“Then as I turned to my stranger companion, I 
was surprised to see him weeping bitterly, till in 
answer to my sympathizing glance, he exclaimed, 
‘ah! lady, I too am an orphan,’ in a voice, whose 
expression touched my inmost heart. 

“‘ For the first time, I now observed him atten- 
tively, and remarked that although his clothes 
were scrupulously neat and well-arranged, they 
were yet old and thread-bare; while the piece of 
black crape tied round his arm, told of some re- 
cent domestic loss. 
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* Accepting the chair, which I offered him, and 
again thanking me ‘for my kind interest, in ex- 
pressing a readiness to hear the reason of his visit, 
with an obvious effort at composure, he now 
commenced, as follows. ‘My name is Foster, and 
I am the son of a deceased magistrate, of W ; 
who, although honest and upright in character, 
was at one time so reduced in circumstances as to 
make use of a small portion of the public money 
entrusted to his care; and my unhappy father was 
thrown into prison, while my poor mother went 
from one lawyer to another, supplicating their aid 
to procure his release. Five hundred dollars was 
the delinquent sum ; and during five years, he was 
confined in a damp and unwholesome vault, where 
his constitution became so undermined, that when, 
at length, he was released, though with the de- 
privation of his office, and the loss of citizen- 
ship, a stronger than any earthly power had set 
him free from the heavy bondage of life, and called 





him, as I humbly trust, to appear before a more| soon set aside by her death, which took place un- 
lenient Judge; for he died on the very day of his|expectedly about that very period, and almost her 
release, and in the course of a short month, my |last words were, ‘ dear brother, something whispers 


mother found her place at his side. 
“*The small patrimony left by my parents, 


scarcely served to pay the demands of the lawyers ; | been, since she will assist rather than hinder your 


and nothing remained to remind me of my once 
happy home, save the watch, on which my poor 


father had counted out his hours of misery ; and a|able effect on my mind, and in a tone of hearty 
young sister, who since infancy had been afflicted | sympathy, I exclaimed, ‘ who knows but that your 


with a paralysis. 


‘“** No one seemed willing to become our guardi-| ‘‘ The young man shook his head doubtfully in 
ans, till moved to compassion by our utter destitu-|reply, as sighing deeply, he rejoined, ‘Ah! Miss 
tion, our former landlord, a worthy glove-maker, | Solon, all that I now hope for, is, that your kind father 
offered us a room in his humble dwelling, employ- | will grant me an early examination and admission 
ing me as a waiting boy, while his wife received | into his class; #nd farther, that when he becomes 
my sister,—here he paused, colored deeply, and | better acquainted, he will allow me touse his name 
added, ‘excuse me, lady, that I have been sojas a reference in assisting me to procure some 
circumstantial, but your apparent interest made| private scholars. A secret impulse has urged me 


me open my heart unawares.’ 


**] prayed him to continue his narrative, and he | may not prove fruitless.’ 
did so as follows, ‘I was about fourteen years of} ‘“‘I feel assured that they will be gratified,’ I 
age, when the expenses of my trifling schooling, | replied, ‘ since my father is one of the kindest and 
and the necessity of appearing neat in my dress, | most benevolent of men, and sets the highest value 
for my master sometimes entertained boarders at|on youthful industry and modest talent; as indeed 
his table, required that I should make some indi- | he may well do, since some of his best pupils have 
vidual exertion, and accordingly, I devoted my|advanced solely through their own exertions, to 


leisure hours to the instruction of an elementary 
school, which by strict economy, for I allowed 
myself but one meal a day, enabled me to supply 
my invalid sister with many comforts, which the 
glove-maker could not afford. Although my life 
was so sedentary, and my time so completely em- 
ployed, that I could only enjoy the breathing of 
God’s free air in a Sabbath walk, yet I experien- 
ced a pleasure in self denial, of which the rich 
can form no idea. Alas! those days of humble 
happiness were doomed to be destroyed; and a 
trial, far worse than that of poverty, soon weighed 


longing to the table was discovered to be missing, 
and although it was probably stolen by one of the 
children of my school, which was necessarily com- 
posed of the lowest class, yet I felt that the suspi- 
cion rested upon me, and a hint was thrown out 
concerning my poor father’s act of dishonesty, which 
so embittered my feelings, that while I solemnly 
vowed to atone by the most severe rectitude and 
probity for the one error, whose commission had 
brought him to an untimely grave, I also yearned 
after some such change of location, as would enable 
me to gain the education, which had been hitherto 
so limited, and my mind wearied itself in seeking 
to discover a way, by which to gain admittance to 
the public school, of which Doctor Solon is the 
head; and where, as I understand, students make 
the most rapid progress. 

“The greatest hindrance to my plan, was in the 
removal of my poor sister, who looked to me as 
her only earthly prop; but alas this difficulty was 































me, that Heaven will hereafter raise up for you 
one who will prove a better sister than I have 


efforts after knowledge.’ 


“* Foster’s last words produced the most agree- 


fraternal kindness may meet with such a reward ?” 


on to ask his assistance, and I trust that my hopes 


rily tothe cup of coffee, which had become luke- 
warm, while IJ had lingered over my favorite Klop- 
stock. Excusing my absence for a moment, I 
hastened to the kitchen, whence I soun returned 





me to the ground. One of the silver spoons be- 


honorable public posts.’ 
“While I was speaking I remarked that Foster 
looked pale and overcome, and glanced involunta- 












with a fresh supply of the smoking beverage, 
along with some spicy christening cake, sent me 
as a present on the previous day; and although, 
at first, he modestly declined partaking of the vi- 
ands, yet on my assuring him that I would not en- 
joy them half so much alone, he took his seat at 
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the table, and seemed to quaff his coffee, as if it 
was ambrosial nectar. 

“T felt at that moment, Lila, how much more 
pleasure there is, in thus affording comfort to a 
weary traveller in this simple and unostentatious 
manner, than in exhausting one’s energies and re- 
sources, in furnishing a costly entertainment to a 
crowd of guests, whose only return often consists 
in expressions of envy or astonishment; and | 
seemed to enjoy a foretaste of the pleasure I would 
experience, if, through my individual solicitation, 
my father should be induced to afford his protection 
to this friendless youth. 

“* Perhaps it has astonished you, Lila, and even 
awakened y our secret disapproval, that one, so young 
and lonely, as [ was then, should be thus willing 
to receive the confidence of a stranger, and even 
to detain him as my social guest; but while my 
mind was matured, far beyond what was com- 
mon to my age, my heart was yet as simple and in- 
nocent asthat of achild. In truth, the education J 
had received, was not such as is usually bestowed 
on a woman, and aware that I was utterly desti- 
tute of the outward charm of beauty, since I could 
boast of nothing but an agreeable countenance, 
all thought of maidenly conquest still slumbered in 
my bosom. 

“ Evening brought my parents and sister, and 
while my father pressed me to his heart, calling me 
his good daughter, my mother inspected the various 
domestic arrangements, and gratified by the ex- 
treme neatness and order, which reigned through- 
out the mansion, she rewarded me with a maternal 
kiss, which made me unspeakably happy. 

“** Poor child’! exclaimed my father, as he again 
drew me to his side, ‘the only acéMdent, which we 
met with in our week’s journey, selected you as 
its victim ; for this morning our carriage was upset 
in a rough road, and through the carelessness of the 
driver, to whom it was entrusted, a box, filled with 
glass articles for the toilet and work-table, was 
crushed to pieces; and you were thus deprived of 
a present, which I fancied would be suitable to 
your taste, though we have cause to be grateful 
that we escaped with whole bones and few bruises. 
And now, my daughter, in the joy of once more 
seeing you, I desire you to name whatever you 
may fancy, and you shall have it at any price.’ 

** My heart throbbed with emotion, as pressing 
his hand in mine, I replied, that I should certainly 
take advantage of his kindness at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. At night, when I lighted himto his cham- 
ber, for in consequence of my mother’s weak eyes, 
(which had been greatly injured by excess of grief, 
she could not endure the light of the lamp, by 
which my father continued his reading, often until 
midnight,) she slept in Emily’s apartment, I unfold- 
ed to him my recent interview with Foster, and pic- 
tured, in warm and glowing colors, the destitution 
of the stranger youth; till, in conclusion, I timidly 





observed, that if my father would do something 
towards rendering him happy, I should feel myself 
fully repaid for any past exertion. 

‘“* My father listened with the gentlest attention, 
and stroking me fondly on the cheek, he said, 
‘now go to rest, and pleasant dreams to you, my 
Christel. We will see what can be done for 
the poor lad, and when he calls, to-morrow, bring 
him immediately to my study, where I will hold 
myself in readiness to examine the growth of his 
wisdom-teeth. My good father was often accus- 
tomed to conceal the deepest feelings under some 
such playful jest, and aware of this peculiarity, I 
felt assured that my hopes concerning Foster 
would not be disappeinted, although I did not im- 
agine the extent to which his benevolent impulses 
would urge him. The next day was the 24th of 
August, the birth-day of my eldest brother, and 
anticipating that my mother would pay a visit to 
his grave, I rose at early dawn, to deck it with 
garlands of fresh flowers, and was fully rewarded 
by the gentle smile, which she bestowed on me at 
breakfast, for whether, owing to the beneficial 
effects of the journey on her spirits, or to the con- 
viction of my constant exertions to please her, her 
feelings seemed more softened towards me than 
formerly. 

* As the clock struck ten, Foster made his ap- 
pearance, according to appointment, and with a 
silent bow of recognition, I immediately conducted 
him to my father’s study ; then returned to my post 
in the kitchen, where, since my mother’s illness, I 
had daily acted the part of house-keeper, and even 
assisted in the culinary process. While like an 
insignificant Vesta, I fed the fire on the ample 
hearth, the thought would often intrude, perhaps 
now he is standing, during this long examination, 
as on glowing coals, for it was past mid-day before 
I heard the study door open, and saw Foster as he 
made his way into the street. When my father 
appeared at dinner, I closely examined his features, 
and a peculiar softness in his tones, which announ- 
ced some unusual occurrence. Before his plate 
stood a bottle of wine, such as was only used on 
festal occasions, and as he poured out the first glass, 
and presented it to my mother, he said, ‘ dear wife’ 
this is Charles’ birth-day, and although the dear 
boy is no longer ours, but perhaps celebrates in 
Heaven the anniversary of his earthly birth, in a 
manner which our poor human understandings can- 
not conceive of, yet let him enjoy his better por- 
tion; and if you love me, weep no longer, since I 
ean find for you, perhaps, a fresh source of joy, in 
some act of benevolence, which must at all times 
afford the truest pleasure. A youth called on me 
this morning, who is exceedingly desirous of being 
admitted into my school, and although he seems 
one of the most destitute of mortals, not having a 
friend on earth to whom to look for assistance, yet 
seldom have I found such decided natural talent, 
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united to such untiring perseverance. I spent a 
delightful morning in examining him, and have 
been more than ever convinced of the truth of the 
saying, that stern necessity strikes the brightest 
spark out of the steel of soul. The poor fellow 
appears however to be extremely depressed by his 
friendless condition, and needs the sympathy of 
kindly hearts, to soothe his wounded feelings. | 
have been thinking, wife, that the green chamber, 
which we shrink from passing, since the death of 
our dear boys, might afford him a comfortable asy- 
lum: its stillness always falls like a weight on my 
spirits, and it would be delightful to me to have it 
occupied. What think you of the plan, wife? you 
know I am advancing in years, and shall soon need 
an amanuensis, and now that Christel has to busy 
herself in household matters, I shall not be able to 
employ her constantly as my librarian and reader ; 
this plan would make but little difference in our 
family expenses, and surely the blessing of Heaven 
will not fail to those, who thus impart joy to the 
sorrowful.’ 

** Although my mother’s natural benevolence was 
sometimes influenced by her passing prejudices, yet 
it was seldom that she offered any obstacles to my 
father’s projects, though, indeed, she could hardly 
oppose the wishes of one, who like him sought to 
arrange every circumstance according to her pleas- 
ure; and who yielded every household transaction 
to her guidance. 

** On this occasion, she cheerfully acquiesced in 
his proposal, and the sad anniversary was thus 
changed into a happy festival. 

“‘ After dinnes, Foster was sent for, and as my 
father unfolded to him his determination of offer- 
ing him a home in his own house, and of acting 
towards him a parent’s part, the youth shook as 
with a strong ague ; he stammered out some un- 
intelligible words, and then turned his grateful 
glance to me, as though he knew I would under- 
stand his silence. 

***Be composed, my young friend,’ exclaimed 
my father, as he brushed the tears from his own 
eyes, ‘I trust you will soon become so familiar with 
kindness, that it will not, as now, affect you so vi- 
olently,’—and my mother added a few words of en- 
couragement, which set the stranger more at ease. 

“ From that day, Foster made one of our family 
circle, and the period of his sojourn among us 
formed the happiest time of my life of trial, for 
while the youth expressed the most devoted grati- 
tude to my father and mother, his manner towards 
myself was replete with the deepest feeling, aware 
as he was, that I had first shown myself his friend. 
In truth, I felt that he venerated me as his guar- 
dian angel. He pointed out the best plan for the 
culture of my flowers, those beautiful children of 
nature, which I had loved since childhood; with 
fine mechanical ingenuity, he arranged little con- 


labors; and when I sometimes won from my mo- 
ther an undeserved reproof, his face would become 
even more overcast by sorrow than my own—Na- 
ture and novelty lent to this sympathy a sweet- 
ness, which produced the most marked change in 
my manners; soon 1 became more gentle and grace- 
fal ; my heart throbbed with happiness ; in a word, 
I felt myself a woman! All the folded blossoms 
of my youth now opened in the warm sunshine of 
feeling ; the rose-tint of health bloomed on my 
cheek, as if called out by a sudden spring-tide ; I 
paid greater attention to my dress than formeriy, 
and sought to make up by taste and neatness for 
the defects of my personal appearance. Oh, blessed 
days! I can never forget them, when at the pleas- 
ant evening hour I would hasten to my father’s 
study, to peruse the old classic poets along with 
Foster, who had so rapidly progressed, that we 
were able to read attentively from the same volume. 
Methinks I yet see my father before me, as recli- 
ning in his cushioned rocking-chair, he smoked his 
favorite pipe, looking from time to time with beam- 
ing satisfaction on his two pupils. Methinks Fos- 
ter’s melodious voice still rings on my memory, as 
when in utter happiness I sat at his side, busily 
engaged in some needle-work, yet often more oc- 
cupied in catching his musical tones, than in seek- 
ing to discover the meaning of the author, whose 
work we were perusing. My father’s episodical 
remarks served as a commentary to the thoughts 
of these immortal poets of Antiquity, and I became 
familiar with the first flights of these elevated spi- 
rits ; a familiarity from which I date a good deal 
of that mental activity, which so strengthened each 
effort in the after circumstances of, as I trust, a 
not useless life. 

“ How full of enjovment was that brief period of 
my existence, when with a holy peace reigning in 
my breast, every immediate wish seemed fully sat- 
isfied, and the future lay basking in the glittering 
light of hope! Ah! would that those days could 
have proved unending! Since the death of my 
brother, my mother had frequently complained of 
a violent pain in her eyes; she observed that every 
surrounding object appeared covered as with a 
gauzy veil, while flashes of light constantiy passed 
before her vision. My father employed several 
physicians, who prescribed various remedies without 
any beneficial effect; for amid their opposing opin- 
ions, my poor mother’s eyesight became gradually 
but decidedly worse; and at length she grew so 
wearied with their fruitless efforts, that at length 
she determined to trust to nature alone, and pa- 
tiently to await the issue. 

“‘ Besides the possibility of my mother’s future 
loss of sight, I had yet another source of secret care 
in the precarious condition of my father’s health. 
He often jestingly declared that his pedals did not 
serve him as faithfully as formerly, his complexion 





trivances, which served to lighten my household 
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was pale and sickly, his sleep broken and irregu- 
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Jar, and frequent attacks of asthma inconvenienced 
him in the duties of his office. In mute anxiety I 
watched all these unfavorable symptoms, and it 
was only his constant cheerfulness that caused me 
to moderate my immediate fears. 

“ After a residence of three years in our family, 
Foster found himself fully qualified to seek ad- 
mission to the University; yet although he had 
made such speed in his progress, he seemed anx- 
jous to defer the day of his departure, and my fa- 
ther, to whom he had become almost as essential 
as his own right hand, did not urge him in his tar- 
diness. 

*“ At length, however, it could be no longer de- 
ferred, since every arrangement was fully conclu- 
ded. In spite of Foster’s open remonstrance, my 
father insisted on his receiving as large an allow- 
ance for his yearly expenses as a son could have 
expected from his own parent; and furthermore, 
he gave him his promise of a regular pension, 
until he could live by his own exertions. My 
mothér, to whom the modest and obliging youth 
had become much attached, took on her the busi- 
ness of providing him with bedding, clothes, and 
all that was necessary to a student’s establishment, 
while to me was entrusted the execution of her 
kind provision; and with mingled feelings of joy 
and sorrow, | plied my needle from morning till 
night, in preparing for him an abundant supply of 
clothing. 

“A few days previous to his departure, Foster 
surprised me one morning, while | was busily en- 
gaged in packing a box of linen. For a moment, 
he stood looking on in silence, then suddenly seiz- 
ing my hand, he pressed it earnestly in his, while 
he exclaimed, ‘Ah! how much trouble I cost you, 
good Cristel.’ 

‘“** What one does through love gives no trouble,’ 
I replied ; and scarcely had I uttered these words, 
when I blushed at their doubtful meaning. 

““* Then you are glad to get rid of me,’ said Fos- 
ter, in a tone of friendly raillery. ‘Ah! Christel, 
is it so ?’ he added, with a sorrowful smile. 

“The thoughtless question pierced me to the 
heart, and I burst into tears. 

“¢ Dear Christel,’ continued Foster, alarmed by 
my agitation, ‘I meant nothing by what I said. 
On the contrary, I feel that I possess in you the 
tenderest of friends, and my sister’s prophecy seems 
to have been accomplished. And now promise me, 
most dear and precious Christel, that your prayers 
will follow me in my future career.’ 


felt that we were separating forever, and while the 
thought weighed like lead upon my spirit. I an- 
swered, ‘In every one’s desire there is often some- 
thing of selfishness, and while I promise you my 
warmest prayers in your behalf, dear Foster, may 
I not indulge the hope that you will not forget the 
happy years which we have passed together.’ 

*“* ¢ No, indeed Christel, such holy and pleasant re- 
membrances can never be obliterated from my mind,’ 
he exclaimed. ‘When three years ago, a weary 
and friendless youth, I reached the threshold of 
this house, and overcome by the sense of my help- 
less orphanage, could not repress my tears, even 
then an inner voice seemed to whisper, ‘ Weep not, 
thou hast entered the house of a good and benevo- 
lent man! Who knows but that it may yet prove 
to thee an asylum.’ Yes, good Christel, it was 
you, who, like a good angel, opened for me the door 
to your father’s heart, and never can your image 
be effaced from my memory. If in some after pe- 
riod I should be tempted to yield to the spell of de- 
spondency as I gaze into the misty future, your 
image shall hover before me, in its gentle beauty, 
and aclear sun-ray from that past, where God’s 
hand appeared so signally for my relief, shall serve 
to brighten my onward course ,’ and led away by 
his emotions, Foster clasped me in his arms and 
imprinted an ardent kiss on my glowing cheek. 

“ Our parting, as you may imagine, was full of 
sadness, and J often think, what a happy thing it 
is, that the destiny of the next hour is shrouded in 
uncertainty ; for how could we bear the weight of 
this world’s trials, if we were compelled to endure 
them even in anticipation! Far better that mis- 
fortunes steal upon us all unlooked for in our jour- 
ney through life ; since then we fancy, that we are 
able to shake them off; and this very deceit helps 
us to bear them more readily ; while habit, as well 
as resignation, lightens for us that heavy chain, 
which else would bow our weary spirits to the earth. 

“ And now, my daughter, I have reached a most 
mournful passage in the history of my youth, and 
feel that I need some refreshment ere I continue 
its narration. If you will summon the cook, we 
will ask for an early dinner, and then, what say 
you, Lila, shall we afterwards take a walk to the 
mill in the woodst The weather is bright and 
beautifal, and as I am anxious to make an arrange- 
ment with the miller’s wife, for a supply of dried 
fruit for the winter, it would be pleasant to repose 
for awhile in the arbor by the mill stream, where 
the pure breeze of nature will invigorate both 





“‘In that parting hour my heart throbbed with 
painful forebodings ; it seemed to me that Foster 


health and spirits.” 
[ To be concluded. ] 
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THE EYE AND THE WING. 


A Collection of Poems mostly Imaginative. 


BY A SOUTHRON. 


THE BARD. 


I. 
Where dwells the spirit of the Bard—what sky 
Persuades his daring wing,— 
Folded in soft carnation, or in snow, 
Still sleeping, far o’er summits of the cloud, 
And, with a seeming, sweet unconsciousness, 
Wooing his plume, through baffling storms to fly, 
Assured of all that ever yet might bless 
The spirit, by love and loftiest hope made proud, 
Would he but struggle for the dear caress !— 
Or would his giant spring, 
Impell'd by holiest ire, 
Assail the sullen summits of the storm, 
Bent with broad breast and still impatient form, 
Where clouds unfold themselves in leaping fire ! 
What vision wins his soul,— 
What passion wings his flight,— 
What dream of conquest woos his eager Eye ?— 
How glows he with the strife,— : 
How spurns he at control,— 
With what unmeasured rage would he defy, 
The foes that rise around and threaten life !— 
His upward flight is fair, 
He goes through parting air, 
He breaks the barrier cloud, he sees the eye that’s there, 
The centre of the realm of storm that mock’d him but to dare! 
And now he grasps the prize, 
That on the summit lies, 
And binds the burning jewel to his brow ;— 
Transfigured by its bright, 
He wears a mightier face, 
Nor grovels more in likeness of the earth ;— 
His wing a bolder flight, 
His step a wilder grace, 
He glows, the creature of a holier birth ;— 
Suns sing, and stars glow glad around his light ;— 
And thus he speeds afar, 
’Mid gathering sun and star, 
The sov’ran, he, of worlds, where these but subjects are ; 
And men that mark’d his wing with mocking sight, 
Do watch and wonder now ;— 
Will watch and worship with delight, anon, 
When far from hiss and hate, his upward wing hath gone! 


IL. 

Oh! ere that van was won, 
Whose flight hath braved the sun, 
Whose daring strength and aim 
Have scaled the heights of cloud and bared their breasts of 

flame ; 
What lowly toil was done ;— 
How slow the moments sped,— 
How bitter were the pangs that vex’d the heart and head! 
The burden which he bore, 
The thorns, his feet that tore, 
The cruel wounds he suffer’d with no moan ; 
Alone,—and still alone !— 
Denial, which could smile, 
eholding, all the while, 
ow salter than the sea were the salt tears he shed ; 






Prostrate, before the common way, to bear 
The feet of hissing things, 

Whose toil it is to tear, 

And tramp the glorious creature born to wings! 

Ah! should he once despair !— / 


Ill. 


But, stfength from lowliness,— 

From patience, power and pride,— 

And freedom ever from the deep duresse ! 
These, to the one denied, 

Still soothe the drear distress, 

Brought by the very grief when well defied ! 
First, grovelling where he lay, 

To want and wo the prey, 

Unconscious that the darkness led to day ; 

With eyes from birth still scal’d, 

As are the eaglets ere they dream to fly, 

The realm of open empire unrevealed ;— 

First came the boon,—the precious boon—to see 
That the broad firmament was spread above 

A world that yet was free ;— 

And, in the embracing and delicious air, 

There hung great wings, whose plumage, bright with love, 
Seem’d ever natural to the aim and eye !— 


‘| Were these but won '!—with these !— 


Oh ! thence, with fond devotion, rose the pray’r 
For the one gift that promised such delight, 

The single boon of flight !— 

A prayer to make the hopeful heart grow wild !— 
But with the hope, still struggling, like the child, 
To whom the eager mind the muscle brings ;— 
Not yet secure of foothold, but erect, 

He grew,—in watches of the night, he grew, 
When others slept,—in such secure degrees, 

He vex’d no jealous view ; 

And thus the upward progress went uncheck'd ; 
And thus he put on wings ;— 

Until with strength to soar, 

He felt the earth no more, 

And shook its dust away, and all its reptile things; 
The eye and wing together won the height ; 

And they who mock’d and smote, 

Might vainly hiss and roar, 

With nothing left them but to dream and dote : 
Unless, and this were something of a bliss, 
Compensative, from mercy, for their hiss, 

To bow, while yet they gaze, and in their shame, adore! 


IV. 


What if the toil and etruggle were with earth 7— 
The purpose of earth’s self is for a sphere 

In which she has no share ;— 

And thus it is that she may loathe the birth, 
Wherein a spirit so rare 

Makes her the rack on which to stretch his wings. 
Vainly she loathes and strives, 

The victim feels but thrives ; 

It is appointed he shall still go forth, 

If that he neither yields him to her hate, 

Nor subjugates his pinion to her snare ; 

And, it is written, his first passion flings 

Her clay off with her fetters, and her stains 

With all his immature pains ;— 

As in the expression of a joy elate 

With the exulting sense of a new dawn, 

One flings away the dreary doubt that pall’d 

With sense of weariness at close of day, 

And with the merriest strains, 

Bids them bring forth his steed upon the sunbright lawn! 





‘And over all, the curse, 
‘han all these more worse, 





He only hath to wait,— 
To wait with confident heart ; without complaint, 
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Endure, whate’er his lowliness of state, And the sleek spirits that move them to their moods ; 
And with a spirit resolved and never faint, He is the sov'ran of the spell that sways 
To struggle with the griefs that still oppress ;— The groves in their spring sweetness—he hath power 
And the appointed moment will unscale To bring a sudden freshness to the hour, 
His eye, and he will break from all duresse, Charm the green leaf, endow the purple flow’r, 
To see the glowing vans, all purple-hued, And haunt with such a presence the great floods, 
Stooping, with gradual waver, to his will ;— That there shall grow a glory on their banks, 
At dawn, while happiest dreams his pulses thrill, And men shall gather from afar in ranks, 
To find them freshly to his shoulders glued ; And bend before high altars he shall raise, 
And, with a sense of upward life he springs, And speak with voices only won from him! 
Scarce conscious of the motion of his wings, He shall bring beanty to the waste, and light 
To flight, and in his flight as all unconscious sings ;— With bloom the wilderness, and so subdue 
Voice, wing and eye, being children of a birth ;— The terrors of the shade, that it shall be 
Flight of a threefold power, that still implies, Made sacred, with a halo when most dim; 
When fairly parted from the enthralling earth, So that its dark made beautiful to view, 
The song and sight and wing, that shape it for the skies! | Shall] move new passion in the multitude, 
To love the shadow whose obscurity 
Vv. Hath lovelier eyes than haunt the night, and brood 
If, for a moment, he forbears his flight, Sad smiling o’er still fountains that awake, 
Won by seducing syren of the shore, To fill their cisterns only for her sake ! 
Self-chidden, he is soon upon his way, For it hath been decreed his office still 
Still, upward, into light ! To summon natural destinies, and invoke, 
For not in the embrace of mortal clay As with the simple utterance of his will, 
Sleeps long the soul of the imperial lyre! The nimble servitors that love his yoke. 
The eye, that is the shoulder of his wing, , So, the devoted Passions hai] his sway, 
Still, in advance, beholds the approaching day, And Joy and Grief, with their linked torches, glide, 
Long ere the night, his head on his own beart, Mute ever, but not heedless, night and day, 
Hath girt him to depart ! Serving his purpose, one on either side. 
And thus doth he aspire, And Hope, which is a feather from his plumes, 
And thus doth he explore, Now sinks, now falls like a shooting star through night, 
And thus he finds his freedom, spite of art, And even in falling, the abyss illumes,— 
That would beguile him from his great desire, As memory of the first joy brings a light 
And bind him vassal to most lowly will! To the sad eyes inhabited by wo— 
’Tis by nevessity that he breaks away, The waving of a torch o’er mountain lake, 
From earth and bondage still : At midnight, while the storm-cloud, stooping low, 
The soul that is his substance warms with ire, Hath iced it with a blackness nought may break. 
Impatient of each profitless delay ; Nor is he wanting in celestial aid, 
And though the song of the syren in his ear, Love being his meekest servitor, with brow 
Works subtly in sweet mazes to bis brain, Twined with the myrtle, ever speaking truth, 
Yet ever a still voice of sadness tells That never fears the forfeit of his vow, 
Of the past struggle, and the bitter care, And Bashful in her bright, but unafraid, 
That kept him captived ever and in pain; Bearing the rose, that symbols innocent youth, 
Thus warn’d, his better nature soon rebels, 
And the false syren glozes still in vain. VIL. 
Taught that a wing so nerved, need never pause 


For rest which humble pinion may require, Deep in the cover of the ancient wood, 
He looks to far Parnassus, and takes hues, Where the sun leaves him, and the happy dawn, 
Golden and azure from the endowéd shapes Stealing with blushes over the grey lawn, 
That linger stil] above its sacred heights ; Still finds him, all forgetful of the flight 
And with the glad persuasion of his song, Of hours, that passing still from dark to bright, 
An emulous passion stimulates his wing, Know not to loiter ;— All their progress naught,— 
So that he passes by the guardian capes, His eye, unconscious of the day, is bright 
Triumphant, and, with progress of his own, With inward vision ; till, as sudden freed, 
He challenges each proud and antique Muse, By the superior guest of a proud thought, 
By her own altars, to the great delights, He darts away with an unmeasured speed, 
She has made holy—not that he would wring, His pinion, purpling as he gains the height, 
With proud compulsion, sad acknowledgment Where still, though all obscured from mortal sight, 
As of the presence of some nobler thing ; He bathes him in the late smiles of the sun ;— 
But that he fortifies the ancient cause, And O! the glory as he guides his steed, 
Which many, by her own persuasions chuse,— Flakes from his pinions falling, as they soar 
By meet example ;—and, her crown reset, To mounts where Eos binds her buskins on, 
Doth by his might, her primitive sway prolong ;— And proud Artemis, watching by her well,— 
He sings, as she hath tutored him to sing, For one, sole-fortunate of all his race,— 
A chaunt of ages that sustains her throne, | With hand upon his mouth, her beagle stays, 
By catholic utterance of the great intent Lest he should baffle sounds too sweet to lose, 
Which makes her mission hallowed, and for aye, That even now are gliding with the dews. 
And, through a chosen race, o’er all asserts its sway! + | How nobly he arrays 

VI His robes for flight,—his robes, the woven of songs, 


Borrow’d from starry spheres,—w ith each a muse € 
*T were vain to scan his office, and declare That, with her harmonies, maintains its dance 


The power he holds upon the earth and air, Celestial, and its circles bright prolongs, 
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Not lonely, with the sad nymph Solitude, 
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Fair ever, but with warrior form and face, 
He stands before the eye of each young grace, 
Beguiling the sweet passion from her cell, 

And still subjecting beauty by the glance, 

Which speaks his own subjection to a spell, 

The eldest born of rapture, that makes Love, 

At once submissive and the Conqueror. 

He conquers but to bring deliverance, 

And with deliverance light,— 

To conquer, he has only to explore,— 

And makes a permanent empire, but to spread,— 
Though speeding on with unobserving haste,— 

A wing above the waste :— 

A single feather from his pinion shed, 

A single beam of beauty from his eye, 

Takes captive the dim sleeping realm below, 
Through eyes of truest worshippers, that straight, 
Bring shouts to welcome and bring flowers to wreathe 
His altars, and, as those to life from death 

Pluck’d sudden, in their gratitude and faith 

Deem him a God who wrought the miracle, 

So do they take him to their shrines, and vow 
Their annual incense of sweet song and smell, 
For him, to whom their happiness they owe. 

Thus goes he still from desert shore to shore, 
Where life in darkness droops, where beauty errs, 
Having no worshippers, 

And lacking sympathy for the light :—the eye, 
That is the spirit of his wing, no more, 

This progress once begun, can cease to soar, 
Suffers eclipse, or sleeps !— 

No more be furl’d 

The wing that, from the first decreed to fly, 

Must speed to daily conquests, deep and high, 
Till no domain of dark, unlighted keeps, 

And all the realm of strife beneath the sky 

Grows one, in beauty and peace forever more,— 
Soothed by eternal office of delight,— 

By these that wing the soul on its first flight, 

For these are the great spirits that keep the world! 





THE LITERARY WORLD-FINDER. 


Under certain titles, which we place at our page’s 
foot,* a mighty enterprise of Letters is in prog- 





to ours, to tell of strange nations and unvisited 
lands: but nevertheless, except in this wise, un- 
known and even unattempted, unless in wild vision 
or bold conjecture. ) 
As, in a word, an Italian first made this our hem- 
isphere known to the rest of the earth; and as 
Italians were the earliest to bring once more to 
light the half-perished wonders of ancient genius, 
so is Mr. C. Edwards Lester intent on redeeming, 
with one American thumb and fore-finger, the dou- 
ble debt of the Old World and the New, and, a 
** world-finder” of Letters, to requite Ausonia for 
their Revival in favor of Europe, and to discharge 
all our own “ indebtedness” for Columbus, by 
plunging across unnavigated seas, to show the way 
to Italian learning. 

But as, (to continue the tempting parallel,) cer- 
tain dubious Welshmen and ambiguous Norwegi- 
ans contest with him of Genoa, the honor of having 
invented this inventive land of ours, so there are 
not wanting interloping Vespuccis to rob our literary 
Columbus of his most tangible renown, by mapping 
things earlier than he, and so leaving their names 
upon his discoveries. There are perverse folk, 
who will have it, that not only Spenser, Shakes- 
peare, and their coevals, but even Chaucer, drew 
much from Italian. To that country and its letters, 
they who, in Milton’s time, went abroad from Eng- 
land, either to cultivate learning in its favorite seats, 
or to study the arts of a refined policy, generally di- 
rected their steps. Our tongue itself will be found, 
not merely in its vocabulary, but in many of its 
idioms, to have shaped itself upon Italian originals, 
in much of its earlier efforts at literary composi- 
tion: for Dante, and Petrarch, and Boccacio were 
better known to our first poets, than any thing but a 
few Latin authors—chiefly Virgil and Ovid. Ari- 
osto and Boiardo; Tasso and Guarini; Machia- 
velli, Guicciardini and Davila were familiar to the 
men of the Commonwealth, as may be abundantly 
seen in their writings. The correspondence of 
Milton will show how necessary to an accomplished 


ress—the discovery to us of a new continent of breeding was held, in his time, a sojourn in Italy. Nor 


thought; not entirely unimagined, perhaps, by poets, 
nor unforetold by prophets ; a continent from whose 
far shore some rude hint may have erewhile floated 


* The Medici Series of Italian prose : 

1. “ Ettore Fieramosca, or the Challenge of Barletta ;” 
an historical Romance of the times of the Medici: by d’ 
Azeglio : 

Il. “ The Flerentine Histories ;” by Machiavelli : 

III. ** The Citizen of a Republic ;” by Ceba, a Genoese : 

IV. “ The Autobiography of Alfieri.” 

In his prospectus, the translator, Mr. C. Edwards Lester, 
(‘late Consul at Genoa,” author of the “ Glory and Shame 
of England,” and eke of some sequel about her Fate ; as 


also discoverer of miraculous crucifixes in ivory, and au- 


tobiographist of Powers,) loftily promises to disclose to us 


the wonders of Italian literature, by means of these his 


was it then for the first time fashionable : Roger As- 
cham, in the very rise of Puritanism—in queen 
Elizabeth’s time, that is to say—complains vehe- 
mently that England was become “ italianated :” 
that Italian translations, (they were chiefly of the 
Novelists and of Petrarch,) had suddenly overflow- 
ed the land : he calls them “ inchantments of Circe, 
brought thence to marre mens manners in Eng- 
land :” that * to thinke ill of all true Religion and 
at laste to thinke ill of God himselfe, one speciall 
poynt is, to be learned in Italie and in Italian 
hookes.” He speaks of these as made English for 
the express purpose of bringing “ mischiefe ynough 
openly and boldly to all conditions of people, great 
and meane, young and olde, every where ;” until, at 





versions of its noblest productions and certain illustrations | !ast, “‘ Our English men Italianated have more in 
of his own, historical, critical, and the like. 


reverence the Triumphes of Petrarche than the 
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Genesis of Moyses; make more account of Tul- 
lie’s Offices than Saynt Paule’s Episiles ; of a tale 
in Boceace, than the story of the Bible.” With 
all allowances made for the evangelical zeal of 
honest and learned Roger, against the Popish pro- 
fanities of Petrarch, Sacchetti, Boccaccio. Bandello, 
Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, Poggio, Malespini, Luigi 
da Porta and the rest, his single testimony is enough 
to show what was then the popular rage—not the 
mere taste of the scholar and courtier—for the lit- 
erature of Italy. But other proofs of the thing 
abound. Earlier yet, between Edward IV. and 
Henry VIII., flourished Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, 
who long abode at Padua for study and brought 
home rich collections on his return; and Wyatt 
and Surry, who are even accused of having clog- 
ged their diction with Italian conceits. And, 
(once more to return to that Golden Age of our 
tongue,) the day of Elizabeth, besides all that 
Spenser and Shakespeare and so many others 
drew from the Italian, in sonnets and plays, saw 
Guicciardini’s History translated, by Fenton, in 
1578, Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, by Sir John Har- 
rington, in 1590, Tasso’s Jerusalem, by Carew, in 
1593, and the Satyres of Ariosto, by Robert Toft, 
somewhere before 1608. Fairfax’s Tasso came 
later—about 1630. 

He who writeth before be hath read, cannot fairly 
be expected to be aware of trivial facts like these. 
Nevertheless, since Mr. C. Edwards Lester offer- 
eth “ original Notes and Sketches in illustration of 
the Genius, the Lives and the Times” of his au- 
thors, * it might have been well to consult either 
Tiraboschi—if such an author existed in Genoa, 
during his consulate—or the account of Italian 
translations found in the last volume of Warton’s 
History of English Poetry. We beg pardon, how- 
ever: to make such a suggestion is to be decidedly 
graver than ‘tis fit one should be with a literary 
skipper like this, who thinks his cock-boat hath 
circumnavigated the whole world of learning. Let 
us proceed, then. 

We have thus shown that, down to Milton's time, 
the vast labor, (for what less is the opening to a 
nation a new and highly cultivated literature ?) 
which Mr. Columbus Edwards Lester proposes to 
himself, had not been entirely unanticipated. For 
his daring voyage, instead of nothing but the stars 
of his own genius and erudition to guide him, he 
might have found compasses enough, very good 
charts, and have shipped whole fleets—crews that 
were far fitter to be his pilots to the prose and verse 
of Italy, than he to be any other person’s. And 
now let us see if Tuscan learning fell into such utter 
neglect and oblivion, in English lands, after Mil- 
ton, as to need a Revival, Restauration, resuscita- 
tion, or a resurrection at the hands of any such 
body-snatcher as Mr. Lester. 


* Vide the prospectus of his series of Medicean writers, 
which includes Alfieri and d’ Azeglio. 





Learned old Burton, (he of Malancholy’s anat- 
omy,) speaks of Boccaccio as forming, in the com- 
mon English household of his day, as much one of 
the evening pastimes as ‘‘cardes, dice, shovel- 
board, yule-games, purposes, cross questions,” and 
the like. His own book bears ample marks of his 
versedness in Italian. Butler’s Hudibras refers to 
things in that tongue, as if in one as current as 
French now is. Dryden versified from it just as 
from Chaucer, rather to expand and adorn, than to 
render intelligible. Pope was accused of copying 
Tassoni’s Secchia Rappita in his Rape of the Lock. 
Addison’s travels in Italy make rather clear his 
acquaintance with its authors. The letters of 
Gray and Horace Walpole testify that English- 
men still resorted no less than ever to Florence and 
Rome. Then come those of dame Piozzi, and 
lady Craven, the travels of Dr. Moore and whole 
subsequent shoals of Eustaces, Forsyths, Ma- 
thewses and the like, to prove a growing, not de- 
clining taste for the language, art and antiquities 
of that classic peninsula. Meantime, not only have 
translations of the more renowned Italian writers 
multiplied, but English reprints of their works in 
the original. Dante has been translated by Carey 
and Lyel, his text produced four or five times over— 
once with the large Commentary of Ugo Foscola. 
Ariosto has been englished by Hoole and Rose, 
and several times printed—once with the notes of 
Panizzi, and once with those of Rolandi. Mrs. 
Dobson has given a life of Petrarch, with transla- 
tions; Tom Campbell another; and Pickering a 
beautiful miniature edition of his Rime. Boiardo 
has received a very handsome re-print of his text 
by Pickering, with the annotations of Panizzi. 
Tasso has been translated by Hoole and by Wiffen, 
and reproduced in four or five London editions of 
the original. Of the Decameron, there have been 
some five editions in the original, besides the late 
very pretty one of Pickering; and the translation, 
by some old hand, has seen many re-prints. Pos- 
sibly, while speaking of the value set upon Boc- 
caccio in England, we may be permitted to allude to 
the famous Roxburghe copy, (the only perfect one 
known,) of the Valdarfer edition of 1471, which 
was knocked down, in the duke’s sale, (1812,) to 
the Marquis of Blandford, at only 10,961 dollars, 
(£2,260,) and is now in Earl Spencer’s library ; 
whom it cost, in 1818, but £918. This price for 
a single folio, of rather small size, betokens, one 
would say, some little English appreciation left, of 
the treasures of Italian literature. 

As to Alfieri, his chief tragedies were presented 
in an English version, by Loyd, some 30 yearsago. 
Of Machiavelli’s entire works, we have the old 
translation by Farneworth, some 80 years ago, 
very far better than any thing that Consul Colum- 
bus can do, for his life. The same translator gave 
also Davila’s Civil Wars. We possess partial 
versions of the comedies of Goldoni and the operas 
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of Metastasio. Byron translated a part of Pulci’s 
Morgante; Hunt, Redi’s Bacchus in Tuscany. 
Father Paul, Gianone, Denina, Botta are in Eng- 
lish versions ; as are Algarotti, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Lanzi's History of Painting; and in biography, 
besides various translations, England herself has 
contributed to Italian literature lives of Politian, 
Michael Angelo, Salvator Rosa, Lorenzo di Medici, 
Leo X., Joanna of Naples, Galileo and Tasso. 
We might easily enlarge our whole list, were we 
to consult something surer than mere memory ; 
but what need of research to prove Columbus Les- 
ter, the mighty discoverer of learning, illiterate 
almost alike in Italian and in English ? 

Whatever discomfiture, then, such facts as those 
we have recited, may bring to Mr. C, Edwards 
Lester, we are bound, in simple literary truth, to 
say, that his discoveries, as far as yet indicated, are 
partly of what everybody knew, and partly of what 
nobody need care toknow. Within the former cat- 
egory certainly fall Machiavelli and Alfieri ; within 
the latter, his present performance, the “ Chal- 
lenge of Barletta,” to which we now proceed. 

The leading, and we must therefore suppose fa- 
vorite specimen of those gems of genius, with 
which he has promised to enlighten our eyes, 
proves to be a very wretched novel, most pitiably 
translated. A magnificent idea, truly, does such a 
choice give one of his competency to the mighty 
task, so modestly assumed, of impressing a new 
impulse—nay, existence—upon a special and a 
famous branch of learning! To herald to us for 
such lofty effects a production like this, is really to 
be matched only by the oriental incongruity of an- 
nouncing, in the name of Allah and his prophet, 
figs ! 

A translation, we style the piece; for so this 
consular personage—a consul, perhaps, after the 
fashion of Caligula’s horse—entitles his work ; 
and, never having had the happiness to behold, nor 
even hear of his obscure original, how should we 
say him nay? That original may be singularly 
unhappy in its execution, and besides its poverty 
of conception, be written in a style of vulgarism 
and slip-slop the most intolerable ; in which case, 
instead of calling Mr. C. Edwards Lester no trans- 
lator, we should be bound to pronounce him an io- 
imitable one. There be Muses, it has been aver- 
red, who with 


“ All that is left o’ the forked hill 

To make men scribble without skill, 
Can make an author, spite of fate, 
And teach all people to translate, 
Though out of languages in which 
They understand no part of speech.” 


Some nymph of this sort, 


“Some muse, not of Parnassus hill, 
But of the rag and paper mill,” 


may have not only inspired a Genoese novelist, but 
have raised up and sent forth for him, with a gov- 
ernmental commission, a congenial genius, capable 
of rendering the vilest Italian into an English quite 
as execrable. 

That, however, Mr. C. Edwards Lester is en- 
tirely competent to a nonsense purely his own, we 
think every reader, who shall consider the subjoined 
original dedication of his present performance, will 
hasten to admit : 


“ Depication To Gen. Grorce P. Morris. 


“Dear General : While everybody else in ‘ this 
land of noise and steam and trouble,’ has been 
toiling out life, Your business has been to live in 
Society— Your pass-time has been with the Muses. 
You have thrown the soft light of Romance and 
Song over our working-day life in America. How 
many times, years ago, did the ‘ Mirror’ come 
like a winged messenger of peace and love, to our 
quiet homes in the still country! How many of 
those cheerful homes were more cheerful when it 
came! We used to go to the Village Post Office, 
Saturday evening, to get the ‘Mirror,’ and then 
come home and tease our sisters—for we would 
read it first; and they would come and look over 
our shoulders, and beg us to let them take it just 
a minute to see Mr. Morris’s last song, and we 
would not give it up till we had read it, and then 
they would go off and thump away on the Piano- 
forte, just to tease us. Dear Sisters!—some of 
them are care-worn Mothers, and some are Angels 
now. 

“Tt seems long ago—Those bright homes around 
which You have poured so much Romance and such 
sweet Song—we’ve wandered away from them, 
and we thought we should be happy in the Great 
World—! And now when we are tired, and cra- 
zed, we wish we could gu back again—We did go 
back, and we looked for the flowers, and they were 
dead—the old Songs and the bright-eyed Sisters, 
and the Loved Ones, and ‘they were gone, all 
gone ;’ and we bowed over the ruins of the Altars 
of our early Love, and wept. 

“When I think of those deserted homes over 
the deep Sea, whose sad ruins still seem so beau- 
tiful, I think of You, and when the ‘ New Mirror’ 
comes, I read Your Songs as I used to, and try to 
feel as You made me feel fifteen years ago. I wish 
I could pour some sun-light around a heart that has 
poured so much around mine. I'lltry! You love 
a good Romance, I know: I offer You the best in 
the Italian tongué. If You happen to while away 
an idle hour over these beautiful creations as gaily 
as I have many a one in trying to transfuse the bright 
Dreams of Italian Romance into the rade Speech 
of the North, I shall be well paid for my toil. 





“T commit this little messenger from the Land 
of Dante to the New World to Your keeping, and 
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there is no one [ would love to trust it with so 
well, 
Faithfully yours, 
C. Epwarps Lester. 


Genoa, Palazzo Lomellini, 
New Year's evening, 1845. 


Now if, out of all that moon-struck milliner- 
girls ever indited of most sentimental, or responsive 
tailor-boys sent back in sighs from the shop-board, 
there be any body, “smit with the love of poesy 
and prate,” who desires a more perfect specimen 
than this of Nursery Prose, of Babyism, of all that 
style of literature which hath no name, unless it 
be that of the LackapaysicaL—we despair of being 
able ever to content him. 

Further, we have to entreat the reader’s admi- 
ring attention to two things in this delicious ex- 
tract : first the marks of reverence, (capital letters 
to all his pronouns—a sort of alphabetic prostra- 
tion,y with which our Consul—doubtless through 
the force of a habit contracted in corresponding 
with royal personages—addresses this brigadier- 
general of the New York militia: secondly, the 
fact—memorable in the history of that era of Ital- 
ian letters in America which Mr. C. Edwards Les- 
ter is to create—that as its foremost master-piece 
is a pitiful novel, so its avowed source of inspira- 
tion, its great fount of genius and taste, is the New 
York Mirror! 

So much for Mr. C. Edwards Lester, as an orig- 
inal writer. Next, as his prospectus of this “ se- 
ries” promises “ Original Notes and Sketches, in 
illustration of the Genius, the Lives and the Times 
of the Authors,” we are bound to survey him, so 
far as he appears in this book, in the light of a 
literary annotator and biographer. We shall the 
rather do this, because that it can be done on just 
the principle on which Goldsmith tells his tale, en- 
titled ‘‘ Elegy on a Mad Dog:” 


“Good people all, of every sort, 
Give ear unto my song ; 

And if you find it wondrous short, 
It cannot hold you long.” 


The “ Notes,” &c., on this author, may then be 
(statistically, as it were,) computed as follows: 
Notes, two, occupying, collectively, just two lines 
and three quarters; Illustrative Sketches, none! 
As a commentator, then, our Columbus does not 
quite come up to the copiousness of Dr. Parr, who 
published his “ Spital-fields Sermon” in a good 
octavo, the text occupying some 12 pages, and his 
notes the rest of the volume. Columbus is, deci- 
dedly, the model of modest annotators—though not 
of diffident prospectus-writers. * From Mr. C. Ed- 


* In the first of these notes, he informs us that the Duke 
Valentino of the tale is Cesar Borgia—a fact to be else- 
where gathered from the text. In the second, we learn in 





wards Lester, as discoverer of Italian and promo- 
ter of English literature; C. Edwards Lester, as 
an original writer; and C. Edwards Lester, as a bi- 
ographer, annotator and illustrator, we pass to 
the great final point—videlicet and to wit, Mr. Con- 
sul Columbus Edwards Lester, as a doer into Eng- 
lish. 

And, first of all, as to this, ’tis to be observed, 
almost as an axiom, that he who translates should 
at least understand something of his own tongue, 
however little he may know of his author’s. For, 
though there be well-known instances of success- 
ful versions by those who conld not read the dia- 
lect from which these versions came, * yet there 
are none of renown, that we wot of, into a dialect 
which the translator himself could not write. 
Certainly, Dorsett, or somebody of that day, avereth 
that once it was quite usual for those only to ren- 
der authors into English, who composed the worst 
in it: for he says, 


“ Such is our fault, our folly or our fate, 
That none, but such as cannot write, translate :” 


but let it be remarked, that the illiterate translators 
of whom he speaks, are not examples of success ; 
and it is for it, not failure, (which needeth none,) 
that we seek rules. 

Certainly, it were well, when a man sets up as 
translator, that he should have a smattering both 
of the language out of which and of that into which 
his version is made. But if, after all, one’s philo- 
logical penury be such as prohibits the command 
of two dialects; and if, in such a case, it be pos- 
sible to talk of choosing that of which one shall 
be ignorant, beyond question one should elect 
rather not to know the tongue ont of which, than 
that into which he is translating. 

For there may be a nack, a happiness, or even 
an art, by which they who are born under a panto- 
mimic planet can interpret an unknown language, 
merely through a sort of nod-and-wink system, 
such as enables some folks to talk spontaneously 
with deaf-mutes ; and they who are thus favored of 
nativity will probably be able, if they understand 


what battle fell the Due de Nemours, another of the char- 
acters. 

There isa third note (of 3} lines) about Italian bandits : 
but it seems to be the author’s own, not his translator’s. 


* North’s Lives of Plutarch, (from which Shakespeare 
drew so much,) is known to have heen really from old 
Amyot’s French, not the Greek : the Howitts are reputed 
to have begun translating Miss Bremer’s novels before they 
had a word of Swedish: and we saw, some nine years ago, 
certain"quite applauded versions of Troubadour poetry, ap- 
pearing in the American Quarterly Review, of which the 
lady-authoress understands precisely as much Provencal— 
as she has since learnt. She paraphrased them from oral 
translations into Italian. We know the fact of her igno- 
rance of Provengal ; and learned the mode adopted, from the 
other party to the operation, her Italian teacher. 
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but their own vernacular well, to render somewhat 
intelligible in it the phrases of another language, 
which has only (so to speak) been making faces at 
them. Reverse the thing, however; suppose the 
man, if you will, a perfect Mezzofante of all dia- 
lects but his own, a walking polyglott of every 
thing but his mother-tongue; and, with all his 
enormous parts of speech, he will only be able to 
nod and wink to you, not translate. 

Now, that Mr. C. Edwards hath not duly com- 
prehended these profound truths ; that his linguis- 
tic proficiency, if it exists, is in some exotic speech; 
and that, if he understands Italian at all, he must 
know it a deal better than he doth English, it 
strikes us an easy selection of sentences from this 
book will satisfy all the world, gentle and simple, 
high or low. 

That he hath not mastered the ordinary rules of 
English syntax, a few examples will render abun- 
dantly clear: we select, as most decisive, his use 
of the wrong case of the pronoun; as thus: “ yes— 
yes—’i/s HIM, without a question. But if I should 
die,” &c., p. 26. 

“T saw Ginevra on horse-back, following on with 
the company. It was Her, but, oh God! how 
changed.” p. 52. 

“*Ts he among them?’ Gennaro looked about 
a little, and seeing Fieramosca, said, ‘ Jt’s nim.’ ” 
p. 99. 

‘‘ He was far from his own house, in the night 
time and alone with a man who, after all, he knew 
nothing about.” p. 102. 

Enough as to Grammar, is’nt it ? Well, now for 
a few instances of elegancies of Diction : 

“With the courtesy so peculiar to that class of 
gentlemen, they informed them to make quicker 
tracks, if they were not anxious their hinder parts 
should cultivate a closer intimacy with the points 
of their poniards.” p. 106. 

“His three predominant passions were, to live 
far off from bustle, and to steal and afterwards 
drink as much Puglia wine as his stomach could well 
contain ; and in this respect a common-sized butt 
was not to be mentioned the same day.” p. 110. 

Of the same admirably depicted personage, one 
learns, in the next page, how he was a consum- 
mate villain, but had no fault but the reputation of 
being a drunkard—a bad name being, it seems, the 
real crime, and thieving and drunkenness none! 

“All these operations were so cautiously conduct- 
ed, however, that his victims laid the blame upon 
every-body rather than Martino, whose only bad 
quality was the reputation of being the greatest 
guzzler in the whole country.” p. 111. 

Whether there be any thing in the original to 
which fooleries like these are faithful; or wheth- 
er Mr. C. Edwards Lester’s vaunted master-piece 
of Italian prose-fiction contains, scattered with a 
profuse hand, Vulgarisms just answering to the 
following, we, of course, cannot tell. 


Vou. XTI—80 





“* Not so fast—not so fast, and with good grace ; 
for if I get riLep, I say not a word, and then worse 
for you.”’ p. 144. 

“Spry as a leopard, all nerve,” &c., p. 119; 
and again, p. 176: “he gave chase to the bird, 
and being more spry than the rest, soon entrapped 
it.” 

“«* Yes, we understand each other: 1T’s ALL CUT 
AND DRIED.’” p. 124. 

At p. 126, the author kindly informs us that he 
intends to “send all to the devil,” certain of his 
characters ; “ for,” (saith he,) “to tell the truth, 
we have ABOUT GOT SICK OF THEM ourselves.” 

When he wishes an interlocutor to instruct 
another in a villainy which is to be accomplished, 
he does it in the following classic Jocution: “* An 
hour after dark, all the mens are in bed. Jf you 
want topo iT up Rieut, come here at eleven.’” 
p. 167. 

“He approached Paredes and began to excul- 
pate himself, but he was soon suvt uP.” p. 171. 

Now, these citations are surely enough to 
show, that if his Italian original be at all of that 
high literary elegance which this Consular worthy 
claims for it, his modest enterprise of trans]ating is 
nearly such as it would be for Sam Slick to un- 
dertake Dante’s Inferno,or Major Jack Downing, 
the Gerusalemme of the great Torquato. 

Nor does our “ vir consularis” merely thus pour 
upon his page solecism and vulgarism : he is often 
totally enigmatic or unintelligible, so as to have 
need that his translation itself shall be translated : 
observe, for instance, the structure of the follow- 
ing sentences : 

** Donna Elvira received the dove with the most 
gracious recognition, and holding it to her cheeks 
to caress it, the frightened bird struggled and flapped 
its wings, disheveling the blond locks on the brow 
of the maiden, which tinged with a delicate carna- 
tion.” p. 176. 

* Don Michele laid on the ground a small bundle 
he had brought with him, from which he took a 
conjurer’s wand, and throwing over him a black 
garment, covered with cabalistic figures, he began 
with his wand to describe acircle in the air, with 
a thousand ceremonies. He then made an open- 
ing in it and commanded the Podesta to enter.” 

Let Horne Tooke disentangle, if he can, the 
confusion of the dame and the dove, or justify the 
use of tinged as a neuter verb, in the first citation ; 
and Jet Cardan or Cornelius Agrippa theurgically 
explain, if he can, in what was made the “ open- 
ing,” in the second. Is it in the “air?” or the 
“circle in the air?” or in the “ black garment ?” or 
in the “small bundle?” or in “the ground?” 
Physically and magically, we suppose the opening 
must have been in the earth; but grammatically, 
it was any where else. 

With all this, grossly ignorant as is our mighty 
literary discoverer of all the other laws of his 
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native speech, there is yet one part of the mecha- 
nism of language in which he has helped us to a 
new fact. He is profound in Prosody. Witness 
his explanation, presently to be seen, of what are 
verses of eight feet. 

“ Verses of eight feet!” our readers will exclaim, 
in arhythmical astonishment. ‘ Why this must be 
a tremendous system of metre, which Signor Co- 
lumbus has invented ! We remember Alexandrines, 
(as they are called by some.) 


‘That, like a wounded snake, drag their slow length along :’ 


and we have not forgotten the measure to which 
the rock of Sysiphus runs down hill in hell : 


‘The smooth round sione, resulting with 2 bound, 
Thunders impetuous Jown and smokes along the ground.’ 


Nor have we forgotten the hexameter Homer 
of old George Chapman ; 


‘ Achilles baneful wrath, resound oh Goddess ! that imposed 
Infinite sorrows on the Greeks, and many brave souls losedt” 


but all this is at most pentameter and hexameter 
work—a puny versification and a Lilliputian gait, 
in comparison with, 


‘The long, majestic march and energy divine’ 


of the Lesterian system of Oktometers.” 

Dear reader! you are learned in scanning, per- 
haps; and though certainly right as to the thun- 
dering pace, (worthy of singing the march of that 
giant, who wore the seven-league boots of old,) 
with which the Lesterian verse must stride along, 
yet you have clearly forgotten: there is English 
metre, such as this consul, (worthy, for his exploits, 
to be saluted imperator and to be voted an ovation— 
of addled eggs,) would salute the Muses in. Have 
you forgotten Mrs. Harris, the house-keeper, in 
Swift, and her attempts at poetry? Rely upon it 
that Mrs. Harris has furnished the Lesterian idea 
of feet in verse. Observe: 


“To their excellencies, the lord justices of Ireland, the 
petition of Frances Harris, 
Who must starve and die a maid, if it miscarries, 
Humbly sheweth ; 
That I went to warm myself in lady Betty’s chamber, 
because I was cold; 
And I had in a purse 7 pounds 4 shillings and 6 pence, 
besides farthings, in money and gold : 
So because I had been buying things for my lady, last night, 
I was resolved to tell my money, to see if it was right. 
Now, you must know, because my trunk has a very bad lock, 
Therefore all the money I have, which God knows, is a very 


So, when I went to put up my purse, as God would have it, 
my smock was unripped, 
And, instead of putting it in my pocket, down it slipt !” 


Certainly, the metrical system of Mrs. House- 
keeper is a little cacophonous, somewhat hypercat- 
alectic, (cataleptic, perhaps, Columbus would say,) 
and not altogether easy of degiutition, or suited for 
the declamation of an actor having the quinzy: 
but nevertheless, we must hold her ideas of hex- 
ameter quite as exact as those of our great Lite- 
rary Explorer: for lo! here cometh what he calls 
verse of six feet : (see p. 180.) 

“ Advancing forward” (not backward, the reader 
will observe,) ‘‘ he bowed a reverence to the King, 
and began an address in lines of eight feet, which 
grated not unlikely with some harshness on the 
ears of Vittoria Colonna, as perhaps they would 
on the ears of our readers. They began thus: 


“ Di Christianita venemmo, 
Argonauti sé chiameno, 
Al Soldan di Babillona, 
Che Dio Salvi su Corona.” 


This quatrain he proceeds to translate, in what 
are, we suppose, by the same laws of quantity, 
verses of siz feet: 


‘‘From Christendom we came, 
Argonauts is our name, 

And may God save the crown 
Of the Sultan of Babylon.” 


So much for the First Voyage of our Columbus 
to his New World of Letters and the treasures 
that he hath brought home with him! Ere yet, 
however, we sail again with him (as we propose to 
do) to a more continental discovery—that of Nic- 
colo Machiavelli—it may be well that we should, 
as to the performance now before us, endeavor to 
establish, out of the merits of the version, by strong 
conjecture, their relation to those of the original. 
This, we will proceed to do, in some two or three 
propositions, which at least Mr. C. Edwards Les- 
ter will find it difficult to controvert. Appealing, 
then, to the execrable citations already exhibited, 
we say that, 

Either the original must be equal to the version ; 
or 

The original must be vastly better, if worth any 
thing; or 

It must be still worse than the translation. 
Now, the last being flatly impossible, we can 
argue only of the other two. So if the original is 
far better than the version, what hath Mr. C. Ed- 
wards Lester to say, in extenuation of the literary 
murder which he hath committed? And if, on the 
other hand, the translation be quite equal to its 
source, then the Lord help the original! and with 
it the trash-fetcher who hath brought to us! 
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SERENE OLD AGE. 


“In her sixtieth year, cheerfulness and piety threw a pe- 
culiar charm over all her thoughts, words and actions, and 
no one would have supposed that, in middle age, sorrow had 


blighted the promise of a brilliant youth !” 


‘‘ Life is like a Summer’s morning, 
Filled with all that’s fair and bright, 

Hopes, like buds, the hours adorning, 
Promise ever new delight, 

Till the heart, exulting, springs 

To each joy the moment brings. 


“ Hours, and days, and months roll on, 
In a round of careless pleasure, 
Lightly coming,—quickly flown,— 
Like the changes in a measure 
Trod by footsteps, freely bounding, 
Where some rustic reed is sounding. 


“* Nature, all around, is flinging 
Beauty bright, to charm the eye, 
While the grateful heart is clinging, 

Strong in hope, to Earth and sky, 
Which, fit types of Joy and Youth, 
Seem all loveliness and truth. 


“ Life! ah, Life’s a glorious thing! 
Thus to hope—feel—think—enjoy ,— 

Surely Time no change can bring, 
Such pure blessings to destroy, 

But its glossy pinions fleet, 

Still must scatter gifts as sweet.” 


Thus the Maiden of Sixteen 
Warbled forth her artless lay ; 


But when years had pass’d between 


Girlhood and a later dav, 
And Maturity had traced 
Lines of care upon her brow, 


Sadder strains her soft Lute graced, 


Sadder was her feelings’ flow. 


“ Life is like the Autumn weather, 


Filled with change, from bright to drear, 


Pleasure, seldom twice together 


Comes the bosom’s gloom to cheer,— 


Hopes, which once with promise shone, 
Flash a moment, and are gone. 


“Years, which slowly move along, 
Bring Experience with them ever, 
Teaching, that to Earth belong 
Lasting blessings,—never—never ! 
And, as Youth’s fond dreams depart, 
Doubts will chill the truest heart. 





‘Friendship breathes its idle boast, 
Love its faithless story tells, 
All the soul's delusions lost, 
In its depths, no quiet dwells, 
And the wreaths of Fancy fade, 
’Neath A ffliction’s blighting shade. 


“Oh! it is a weary doom, 
Thus to linger through the hours, 
Darkened by distrust and gloom, 
Lighted once with fairy flowers,-—— 
Fairy flowers—withered—cast 
O’er the ruins of the past!” 


So at thirty ran the strain, 
Chaunted, in a darker mood, 
By the Minstrel, who, again 
From her Lute, its solace wooed ; 
But when Sixty seasons strewed 
Snow-wreaths o’er her raven hair, 
Life’s past scenes she calmly viewed, 
With a vision free and clear. 


“ Life is like a Winter’s day, 
Filled with many shifting scenes, 
Swift they pass, like dreams, away, 
Ere the heart upon them leans ; 
Till the cheerful hours of eve 
Come their dullness to relieve. 


“* Summer’s rosy light appears, 
Gilding all our early days, 
But alas ! ere many years, 
Dimmed are still its brightest rays, 
And sad Autumn’s clouds begin, 
Shading Life with grief or sin. 


“ Childhood, like a bud in Spring, 
Bursts upon the scene in hope, 
Bat expanding seasons bring 
Cares with which the heart must cope, 
And oppressed, amid the strife, 
Soon it doubts the joys of life. 


** Age alone has deeply learned, 
Wherefore trials come below, 
And, in faith, her eye is turned, 
Whence eternal pleasures flow ; 
Filled with confidence and love, 
Still she looks, with hope, above ! 


* And to her, a Winter’s day 

Seems Life’s little journey here ; 
Teaching, whether grave or gay, 

Still for brighter hours, prepare ; 
When the heart’s worst struggles past, 
Evening brings repose at last.” 


Mona. 


New Orleans. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A TRAVELLER. 


A short sojourn in Frankfort on the Maine, du- 
ring the fall of 1828. 


Well, as I was saying, we left Darmstadt at 2 
A. M., in adrizzling rain. On the rout we passed 
through Langen, Spreudlingen and Neuf-Isen- 
bourg. At Langen we baited the horses, and while 
waiting, at the Inn, observed in a neighboring pool 
a brood of remarkably beautiful ducks :--about the 
neck and breast, their plumage was white—on the 
rest of their bodies, of a rich green and black, and 
their bills of the brightest yellow ; they resembled 
the American summer duck. Another set were 
of a pale brown, with bills slightly hooked, and 
white, or brown tufts on their heads, looking very 
regal. Between Langen and Isenbourg we thread- 
ed a forest of noble oak and beech trees, that were 
really brilliant with the hues of Autumn. The 
rain had ceased, and as we approached Frankfort, 
numerous and flourishing vineyards perfumed and 
enlivened our road, filled with men, women, girls 
and boys, gathering their luscious products. Some 
of the men wore three-cornered hats, and some of 
the women white quilted cotton caps, with stiff, 
peaked crowns, (I thought them frightful ;) while 
others, more youthful in appearance, had their hair 
platted and wound entirely round the head—the 
little girls wore theirs in bands falling to their 
waists, as is the fashion among usat present. The 
view of the town, river, and mountains beyond it 
was enchanting. We crossed the stone bridge 
over the Maine, and were set down at the “ Hotel 
of the Gold¢n Swan.” It was past 8 o'clock, so 
we were fain to sup and retire for the night. The 
next morning we commenced our perigrinations by 
a visit to the Remer, an ancient Gothic edifice, 
where the Emperors used to be elected and crown- 
ed, and where the senate still sits. The spacious 
hall in which they meet, is wainscoted with crim- 
son damask, and its ceiling ornamented with the 
coats of arms of the nine electors.* In the “ Hall 
ot the Emperors,” forty eight niches contain a like- 
ness of each, painted to represent a bust of bronze 
on a pedestal, with its shadow behind it, which 
serves as a strong relief, and produces a good effect; 
the walls and ceiling of this room are decorated 
with various devices and a picture of the judg- 
ment of Solomon. In front of the Roemer stands 
a fountain, surmounted by a statue of Justice— 
from this fountain wine is played for the populace 
on certain féte days. The Cathedral next enga- 


* A change made in the Constitution of the Empire, in 


ged us; it is old and ugly, and in the form of a 


cross. The clock is placed within the building, 
and the hours are struck by two little figures, each 
side of it. On the right of the altar is the tomb 
of Gunther, the poet of Schwartzburg ; he was 
poisoned by a rival, who was jealous of his favor 
at court. The cathedral is dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholomew, and contains two horrid pictures of his 
martyrdom. While we were making our observa- 
tions, a christening party entered, and after wit- 
nessing the ceremony, we came away, and strolled 
through the Zeil, the finest street in the city, and 
then, by way of contrast, took a view of the Jews’ 
quarter--a dark, dirty and narrow defile, abound- 
ing with Shylock-looking personages, of whom I 
really felt afraid,_—the sides of many of the houses 
were slated, and the windows of all of them ex- 
tremely small. We saw the antique residence of 
the Rothschild family, the sons of which have be- 
come the chief bankers of Europe. It is a plain 
and humble dwelling. Frankfort is a spacious, 
modern looking town, and but for the recollection 
of Goethe and Werter, allied with no poetic or 
romantic associations. ‘They were natives of the 
place, although Werter resided 30 miles distant-- 
his real name was Jerusalem. Some author, (I 
do not remember whom,) bewails Goethe’s having 
been born in the heart of a pounds-shillings-and- 
pence city instead of the depths of an Alpine for- 
est, but surely his imagination and fancy were 
sufficiently vivid, without farther aid from Nature; 
and it was for the sake of the author’s own fac- 
ulties, that the regret was expressed. Near the 
porte of Friedburg, (one of the gates of the town,) 
we remarked a curious monument, and on enquiry 
were informed, that it was erected by Frederick 
II., of Prussia, in memory of a Hessian Prince 
and his followers, who were killed at the siege of 
Frankfort, in 1792. It consists of an immense 
block of marble placed on a pile of rocks—-the 
four sides are plated with copper, on which are 
inscriptions in German and Latin—upon the sum- 
mit lies a gigantic helmet and shield—a cannon 
and a huge lion’s skin,~--it makes one think of the 
wondrous story of the * Castle of Otranto.” Our 
next resting-place was the church of St. Cathe- 
rine :—here we seated ourselves, to recover breath 
and examine a good painting over the altar, the 
subject of which was the Redeemer at prayer in 
Gethsemane and his disciples sleeping around him. 
The chandeliers of this church were of brass and 
somewhat curious—two of them were surmounted 
with an image of St. Catherine holding her sword-- 
a third with two crucifixes, each bearing the body 
of our Saviour. By this time we were pretty well 
satisfied with sight seeing, and returned to our 
lodgings. As we walked along, we observed small 
mirrors, of oval shape, attached to the windows 





1798, (since the building of the room,) has increased the 
number to ten. 





of many of the houses, and so fixed as to reflect 
objects for a considerable distance up or down the 
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street. We thought at first they were intended 
for that sole purpose, but our landlord told us they 
were used thus in order to reflect the rays of the 
sun and introduce them into rooms that without 
them would be too sombre. Having recruited our 
strength and energy, we proceeded in the after- 
noon to the new Library—a stately edifice of stone, 
with a portico supported by Corinthian columns. 
There was not much to be seen within; a mode- 
rate collection of books—a few Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, and some indifferently painted portraits, but an 
excellent one of Martyn Luther ;—in a glass case 
were carefully preserved a stout pair of shoes, a 
blue linen shirt, and a coat of mail, once his,—two 
of his letters, and two of Philip Melancthon’s, his 
wise and gentle coadjutor in the reformation, whose 
benignity and moderation contrasted strongly with 
Luther’s vehemence and impetuosity. Bethmann’s 
garden and museum interested us very much. Mr. 
Bethmann is a millionaire and a great admirer of 
the fine arts, which he liberally patronizes; his 
garden is luxuriant and beautifully laid out and de- 
corated. His museum stands in it, and is divided 
into four apartments ; one devoted to orange trees 
and other shrubs and plants—the remaining three 
to statues and busts of marble and plaister. Dan- 
necker’s exquisite statue of Ariadne riding on a 
panther, has a room appropriated to itself. The 
colored glass of the window tinges the figure with 
a roseate hue. The nymph is represented in a 
most graceful attitude, and with a countenance 
beaming with love and hope, for it is as the joyous 
bride of Bacchus, and not the forsaken of Theseus, 
that the sculptor has depicted her. Her head is 
wreathed with grape leaves, and she is sitting ona 
drapery, which falls naturally and tastefully over 
the back of the panther; both figures are done to 
the life! it seems as if a touch of the finger would 
leave an impression on them. And here a slight 
sketch of the artist, John Henry Von Dannecker, 
may not be amiss. His birth-place was Stuttgard, 
and his family of low origin, and so poor, that they 
could not afford to give him an education except 
the simplest schooling. His talent for sculpture 
was indicated early in youth, by his carving on the 
materials of a neighboring stone-cutter various 
designs and objects. Charles, Duke of Wirten- 
burg, in whose employ his father served as ostler, 
struck with the intelligence of his mien, received 
him into a military school he had established for 
the sons of his dependants, and afterwards fur- 
nished him with funds to visit Paris, whither he 
travelled on foot, and where he remained nearly 
two years, diligently devoting himself to his pro- 
fession, and submitting to the greatest privations, in 
consequence of the ardor with which he pursued 
it. He repaired to Rome from Paris, again trav- 


elling on foot; here he met with Canova, who 
proved a warm friend to him, and assisted him with 


years he returned to Germany, and was made 
Professor of the fine arts in the Stuttgard Acade- 
my. He is now one of the most indefatigable and 
eminent of modern sculptors, and not only estima- 
ted for his genius, but beloved for his excellent 
qualities. Canova used to style him “the Blessed.” 
Here we will bid him adieu, and return to Frank- 
fort. A drive round its environs the following morn- 
ing was both refreshing and delightful: a perfect 
garden a l’Anglaise encompasses it, and abounds 
in a variety of trees and flowers ; there were many 
beautiful spruce pines, and wherever there was 
shade from foliage, rustic seats allured the pedes- 
trian. Swans and ducks in abundance were swim- 
ming about on streams and sheets of water. We 
made a second pilgrimage to the Cathedral to as- 
cend the tower, on the top of which, to our utter 
amazement, we found the sexton and his wife resi- 
ding in a small cabin, put up there for their accom- 
modation! They told us that they rarely quitted 
their airy pinnacle more than twice a week ;—the 
stairway leading to it was so steep and fatiguing. 
We could vouch for the truth of the assertion by 
our own feelings at the moment. At night we 
went to the Theatre; both its exterior and interior 
are handsome; over the stage was an illuminated 
clock ; the music was good, and among the per- 
formers, we heard a fine female vocalist ; there 
were many genteel looking women in the pit as 
well as the boxes—they wore large bonnets and 
shawls. The performance occasioned a deal of laugh- 
ter, but not understanding German, we could not 
share in the mirth. Ice creams were handed du- 
ring the evening—of course they were for sale, 
and each person laid his money on the waiter as 
he took a glass. The play was concluded by 9 
o'clock, rather a more reasonable hour for separa- 
ting than is usually observed at such entertain- 
ments. The ensuing day we were aroused from 
our morning slumbers by the firing of cannon, toll- 
ing of bells, and marching of soldiers ;—it was the 
anniversary of the battle of Leipsick, and we hur- 
ried to the square in front of the Remer, to witness 
its celebration. We counted eight regiments in 
dashing uniforms :—the caps of one company were 
peculiarly martial in appearance, being decorated 
with tremendous tassels of horse hair hanging for- 
wards and a little to one side over the forehead. 
The effect was quite imposing. A vast crowd as- 
sembled to see the parade, and listen to the lively 
music of the military bands. Senators in black 
occupied the arches of the Remer, which were 
festooned with red cloth ; rich equipages, (most of 
them drawn by coal black horses,) were filled with 
well dressed ladies, but we beheld no pretty faces 
among them. At 4 o’clock, three corps of little 
boys and girls sung a hymn, and then the populace 
rushed to the bridge and quarry, where cannons were 
discharged, while the church bells rang loud and 





his counsels and instructions. 


At the end of five 


merrily. One gun sufficed our ears, and we has- 
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tened home, after refreshing ourselves with cakes 
and lemonade at a confectioners. 

N.B. German cakes and bonbons are uncommon- 
ly nice and tempting; sugar is fabricated into all sorts 
of pretty things, and a proportionate price demanded 
for them. What smokers the Germans are! Whe- 
ther driving, or riding, or walking, or sitting within 
doors, or without, they are puffing a pipe, and fre- 
quently have a pouch of tobacco tied to the button- 
hole of their coat ; and always in their pocket, they 
carry a box with materials for striking fire. The 
shop windows of the town were filled with pipes ; 
some of them at least a yardinlength. After that 
tumultuous day we slept soundly you may be sure, 
and were off for Mayence by dawn the next morning. 





Notices of New @Works. 


Tue History or tHe Unirep States or Nort 
AMERICA, from the plantation of the British Colonies, 
till their assumption of National Independence. By 
James Grahame, LL. D. In two vols: Second Edition, 
enlarged ard amended. Philadelphia: Lea ¢ Blanchard, 
1846. pp. 598, 619. 


Few works, if any, have ever appeared in our country, 
under circumstances more interesting than this ; or so pe- 
culiarly demanding and deserving the regard and apprecia- 
tion of the American public. We were so struck with some 
of these circumstances, upon the first announcement of 
the present Edition, that we heartily commended the pro- 
posed enterprise to the patronage of our readers. To a, 
large portion of the United States, the work has unwonted 
attractions, from the close sympathy between the author 
and themselves and their ancestors ; but besides being an 
ardent admirer of the Puritans and the Scotch Covenan- 
ters, politically and religiously, Mr. Grahame was a no less 
ardent lover of Liberty and a cordial friend of our Repub- 
lic. Though his History concludes with the Declaration of 
American Independence, yet he was filled with admiration 
for our subsequent career, and was scarcely less desirous 
of writing its history. But from this, he was prevented by 
failing health and the recent publication of Botta. 

There is a great deal both in the life of Mr. Grahame 
and@in his history, upon which it would give us pleasure to 
dilate ; but as we have neither time nor space fora Review, 
which indeed now seems to be useless, we must forbear. 
We do, however, earnestly commend the work to our read- 
ers. The same causes which have restricted its circulation 
in England, tend to promote it in the United States ; though 
the author very justly condemns the too frequent practice 
of praising or defending the United States, by recrimina- 
tions upon England. 

Mr. Grahame’s work is one of the most conscientious of 
‘Histories, and written in an elevated moral and religious 
tone. His partialities are natural and to be respected, and 
not greater, perhaps, than those of the chief native writers 
on the same subject. His style is stately ; but we do not 
find any thing in it particularly to commend ; for it has ra- 
ther a cold magniloquence,—a formal grandeur, that some- 
times seem overstrained, which are not required either by 
the dignity or impartiality of History. But we would still 
be glad to see the work extensively circulated. There is 


Tue Mopern BririsH Essavists. Miscellanies of Sir 


James Mackintosh. Three volumes complete in one. 
pp- 596. 8 vo. 


Few services have been rendered to the reading portion 
of our Union, recently, as substantial and laudable as that 
of Messrs. Cary ¢ Hart, by the publication of their hand- 
some series of modern British Essayists. They have thus 
given us, in a convenient and permanent form, the chief 
productions of the best late and living English authors, and 
enabled us at once to refer them to their often unknown 
sources. They have just added to the series the Miscella- 
neous works of the Right Hon. Sir James Mackintosh, which, 
besides Essays, Speeches, Reviews and Biography, contain 
his well known and valued treatises upon the “ Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy,” andthe English Revolution of 1688 ; 
either of which, in as handsome a style, would cost nearly 
as much as the present volume. 

History, Philosophy, Belles Lettres, in most of their de- 
partments, in some measure employed his pen, and are 
treated of in this work, which will be read and studied with 
profit, It can be obtained of Nazh 4 Woodhouse. 





Tue Mopern Cook, A Practical Guide to the Culinary 
Art in all its Branches. Adapted, as well for the largest 
Establishments as for the use of private families. By 
Charles Elmé Francatelli, Pupil of the celebrated Careme, 
and late maitre d’hotel and chief cook to Her Majesty, 
the Queen. Lea & Blanchard: 1846. 


There does indeed seem to be some connection between 
civilization and cookery, on which subject our readers are 
referred to the last number of Blackwood. This work of 
Francatelli is large and handsome; but for such, the old 
adage, from its appropriateness, seems to have been in- 
vented, “The proof of the pudding is in eating it.” So 
call on Nash 4- Woodhouse for it. 





Smitn’s Biot’s ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 2nd Edition, 
revised. 


The Editor and Translator of this work, Col. Francis 
H. Smith, of the Virginia Military Institute, having been 
engaged in Scientific Instruction for several years, at 
West Point, Hampden Sidney and the Military Institute, 
is well acquainted with the wants of Students and has the 
ability to supply them. He says that Biot’s “is justly re- 
garded as the best elementary treatise on Analytical Ge- 
ometry that has yet appeared,” and we feel additional con- 
fidence in it from the source through which it is now pre- 
sented to our schools and colleges. Messrs. Ball, Harrold 
& Co. have sent us this work. 

Key to SmitH aNnD Dvuke’s AMERICAN STATISTICAL 

ALMANAC, prepared by WILLIAM ForBes, Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Mathematics in the Virginia Military Institute. 


The same booksellers, Messrs. Ball, Harrold & Co., have 
sent us this work. We are not very partial to Keys, and 
would rather encourage mental lock-picking. They pro- 
mote laziness in students and ignorance in teachers, ex- 
cept those who make them. As the means, however, of 
procuring statistical information are not always accessible, 
even to teachers, this work of Mr. Forbes may be ad- 
mitted to have some claim to exemption from this stricture. 
These books are from the neat press of Thomas, Cowperth- 
wait 4 Co., Philadelphia. 

American Phreno-Mnemotechny, Theoretical and Practi- 
cal ; on the basis of the most recent discoveries and improve- 
ments in Europe and America; comprising a Phreno- 
Mnemotechnic Dictionary, and the principles of the art as 





prefixed to it an interesting memoir of the author, from the 
pen of President Quincey. Drinker & Morris have it. 


applied to different historical and scientific subjects. In 
two parts. By Pliny Miles, corresponding member of the 
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New York Historical Society, &c. 
lor & Co. 

We attended a few lessons of Mr. Miles in this city ; but 
do not feel competent to go into any particular discussion 
of his system. There can be no doubt, that the memory 
may be greatly aided and improved by means of the pow- 
erful and beautiful principles of association ; and we had 
demonstration of this in the case of Mr. Miles himself. 
He is a pupil of M. Gouraud, and has devoted himself with 
much zeal to the prosecution of his art. Nash 4- Wood- 
house have sent us the work, for which the author will ac- 
cept our thanks. 


New York : W. Tay- 





Blackwood for August, which can be had of J. Gill, agent, 
contains ‘The Army ;” “ My College Friends, No. 1V;” 
‘‘The Romantic Drama;” “The Minstrel’s Curse, from 
Uhland ;” “‘The Mine, the Forest and the Cordillera ;” 
‘“‘ Moriamur pro Rege Nostro ;” ‘‘ Mesmeric Mountebanks;” 
“ Cookery and Civilization ;” and “ The late and present 
Ministry.” 





We invite attention to a Tractate, which may be had at 
our bookstores, on Fever, in connection with electricity, 
by Dr. Frederick O. Manson, of North Carolina, formerly 
of this city. 

A medical friend promised us a critique of it, but has 
been prevented from sending it. 





Leartets of Memory: An Illuminated Annual for 
MDCCCXLVII. Edited by Reynell Coates, M. D. 
Philadelphia. Published by E. H. Butler § Co: 1847. 
pp. 306. 

This is a still more beautiful Annuary than any of its 
predecessors, far outstripping them in gorgeousness of bind- 
ing, as well as in richness of engravings and excellence of 
literary matter. The outside—one must look at the out- 
side of an annual—is gorgeous, but chaste, and illuminated 
as are the contents. The engravings, this year, are mezzo- 
tints, by Tucker and Sartain, from exquisite paintings on 
various subjects, by the best European masters. Meadows, 
Harlow, Lander, Parris, Parker, Vernet, &c., figure among 
the painters. “ Anastasia” and ‘‘ The Glee Maiden,” are 
the most beautiful of the engravings. The illuminated il- 
lustrations, a distinctive feature in this annual, are original, 
the first original illuminations ever made in America. They 
are executed from amateur designs by H. B. Hirst, by 
Wagner and McGuigan, of Philadelphia. The literary con- 
tents are very excellent, and chosen with Dr. Coates’ usual 
fine taste and discrimination. Articles from Mrs. Shelley, 


When the sinking sun of August, growing large in the 
decline, 
Shot his arrows long and golden, through the maple and the 


pine ; 
And the russet thrush fled singing from the alder to the vine, 
While the cat-bird in the hazel gave its melancholy whine ; 


And the _ squirrel chattere? ~>ering round the hickory 
bole, 

And asudden, like a meteor, 
There I walked beside fair 
stole 

Like the scene athwart my senses, like the sunshine through 
my soul, 


along the oriole ;— 
.ad her gentle beauty 


And her oo feet that pressed the leaves a pleasant music 
made, 

And they dimpled the sweet beds of moss with blossoms 
thick inlaid :-— 

There I told her old romances, and with love’s sweet wo 
we played, 

Till fair Inez’s eyes, like evening, held the dew beneath 
their shade. 


There I wove for her love ballads, such as lover only weaves, 
Till she sighed and grieved, as only mild and loving maiden 
grieves ; : 

And to hide her tears she stooped to glean the violets from 
the leaves, 

As of old sweet Ruth went gleaning mid the oriental sheaves. 


Down we walked beside the lakelet :—gazing deep into her 
eye, 
There | told her all my passion! With a sudden blush and 


sigh, 
Turning half away with look askant, she only made reply, 
‘“* How deep within the water glows the happy evening sky!” 


Then I asked her if she loved me, and our hands met each 
And the ro I sighing ripples seemed to listen up the 
While oo biowty with a hazel wand she wrote along the 
« carte ‘the sky, lies deepest ere the heart is stirred to 
speech.” 


Thus I gained the love of Inez—thus I won her gentle hand ; 

And our paths now lie together, as our foot-prints on the 
strand; 

We — vowed to love each other in the golden morning 
land, 

When our names from earth have vanished, like the writing 
from the sand! 


“‘Madeline” is a peculiar poem—one of effects, and 
rather a succession of pictures than any thing else. It is 


Miss M. A. Browne, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Crawford, J. K. Her written in a vein peculiar to the author, whose style is, no 
. ° , . , . 9. . = 


vey, R. Monckton Milnes, T. Buchanan Read, Henry B. 
Hirst, &c., occupy prominent positions in its pages. 
Messrs. Read and Hirst, with the exception of Dr. Coates, 
unless Julia R. Bowers is also an exception, seem the only 
native contributors. 


the most delicately organized minds. 


INEZ. 
BY THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


We copy it. 


Down behind the hidden village, fringed around with hazel 


brake 
(Like a holy hermit dreaming, half asleep and half awake, 
One who loveth the sweet quiet for the happy quiet’s sake, ) 
Dozing, murmuring in its visions, lay the heaven-enamored 


lake. 


And within a dell, where shadows through the brightest days 


abide, 


Like the silvery swimming gossamer by breezes scattered 


wide, 
Fe}l a shining skein of water that ran down the lakelet’s side, 
As within the brain by beauty lulled, a pleasant thought may 


“Inez,” by T. B. Read, is agem, one 
of those graceful, happy dreams, which only emanate from 


doubt, familiar to the readers of the Messenger. 


MADELINE. 


BY HENRY B. HIRST. 


Once—be silent, O, remembering bosom ! 
Weeping eyes, be dry and cease to flow,— 
There was one, a bright and blooming blossom, 

Chaste as snow, 
Bending o’er me, as the lily bendeth, 
Gazing on the loving stream below. 


She was mine, and, though full many fairer 
Since have gleamed and faded on my eye, 
Unto none-can memory compare her ; 
’ For on high 
She is reigning, idol of the angels, 
And is happy in the highest sky. 


Darkness, dreariness and dim December, 
(How the wailing winds did groan and fret!) 
Were around us; on the hearth an ember 
Lingering yet, 
But it faded! and the star | worshipped 





glide. 


Sank, and, like a star, in silence set. 
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Then her agonized and frantic mother 
Wove her fingers through her frozen hair; 
Knelt her pallid, horror-stricken brother, 
In despair: 
Neither thinking of my desolation 
O’er the faded clay that yet was fair. 


Still be silent, O, remembering bosom! 
Cease to weep, O, overflowing eyes ! 
Can thy beating bring the perfect blossom 

From the skies ? 
Can thy tears revive its wilted ruin 
That in yonder humble hillock lies ? 


Lhad died long since and joined the angel, 
Where she wanders by some golden rill, 
But that nightly, with a sweet evangel, 
Comes she still, 
Whispering “ Tarry ; die not: no one dieth, 
Save through childish feebleness of will.” 


Sometimes—but the very thought is madness— 
I imagine that | only dream— 
That my soul, oppressed with heavy sadness, 
Sees a gleam 
Born of frenzy, and creates the shadow 
As the tree makes shadows in the stream. 


Then she comes again, and gently pressing 
Lips, that murmur music, on my brow, 
Woos me witha kiss and with a blessing 
From my wo ; 
While her golden tresses, falling round me, 
Like a saintly radiance float and flow. 


Late—it was a dim and dreamy even,— 
I was seated in the aspen’s shade, 
And the moonlight tinged the grass with silver, 
Where it played ; 
When, in waving light and floating shadows, 
Stood the spirit of the sainted maid. 


‘« Listen !” said she, and her words ran through me: 
** Death approaches : yield thee, and again 
We shall meet, and thou, beloved, shalt woo me 
With the strain 
That united angels sing in Eden, 
Where is joy, and never more is pain. 


So be silent, O, remembering bosom ! 
Cease to weep, O, overflowing eyes! 
Pillowed on thy heart shall sleep the blossom 
f the skies ; 
Then thy tears shall flow not, save in rapture, 
When thy hymeneiil hymns arise. 


Communicated. 


Tue Bovpotr ANNUAL: A Christmas, New Year and 
Birth-Day Present, for MDCCCXLVII. Philadelphia : 
Published by Theodore Bliss & Co., 1847. pp. 100; 
muslin, gilt edges. 

This is another annuary of the same class as its prede- 
cessor. It is not, however, quite so imposing in its gene- 
ral appearance: yet, nevertheless, it is still beautiful. It 
is in the quarto form. Its illustrations, which are ten in 
number, are also mezzo-tints and very superior. Sartain, 
Ritchie and Gross are the engravers. The literary matter 
is good—very good ; and selected with fine taste. There 
are also some excellent original articles. Reynell Coates 
contributes one or two stirling tales. One,—“ Jalia.” is 
fraught with common sense and will be remembered. The 
book will he a favorite. 


FRIENDSHIP’s OrrERING: A Christmas, New Year and 
Birth-Day Present, for MDCCCXLVII. Boston: Pub- 
lished by Phillips and Sampson. 1847. pp. 316 ; moroc- 
co, gilt edges. 

The “ Friendship’s Offering” is so old and so established 

a favorite, that commendation seems almost useless. Few 

annuals have won, and still fewer have deserved so high a 

position as this, by its intrinsic merit, has obtained. Sar- 

tain, we believe, has the monopoly of its engravings, for 





we never remember to have seen it illustrated by any other 
artist, and this year he has surpassed himself. The lite- 
rary matter of the volume is also very superior, and from 
established pens on both sides of the water. Mrs. Shelley, 
Lords Nugent and Normanby, with Hervey, Reynolds and 
the Marchioness of Hastings figure among the European, 
and Reynell Coates, Hirst and T. B. Read among the 
American contributors. ‘The best tale in the book is 
“ Mormurea,” by the author of “ Dreams of the Land and 
Sea,” and it is illustrated by as exquisite a plate. 


THe CHRIsTIAN Keepsake, and Missionary Annual, for 
MDCCCXLVII. Boston: Published by Phillips and 
Sampson. 1847. pp. 316; morocco, gilt edges. 


This is a revived annual. We remember when it occu- 
pied a place in almost every parlor, but the failure of its 
original publishers rendered it among “the things that 
were.” Its illustrations are the same in number as those 
of the ‘‘ Offering,” and executed by the same artist. They 
are, however, more religious in their tone. The volume is 
also of the same size, is printed in the same type, and has 
the same general appearance, as the former publication. 
The literary contents are entirely original, and several of 
them are from the pens of some of our most distinguished 
divines. The book will command a ready sale. 


Curistmas Biossoms and New Year’s Wreath, for 1847. 
Boston: Published by Phillips and Sampson. 1847, pp. 
168 ; muslin, gilt edges. 


This is a juvenile publication, and is illustrated with sev- 
eral delightful engravings from the burin of the same dis- 
tinguished artist. The matter is also of the very best class, 
and singularly adapted to the perception of the class of 
readers for whom the volume is intended. ‘ Uncle Thom- 
as,”’ the editor, is a delightful writer, and inculcates certain 
truths in such a way as will certainly induce lasting re- 
collections. 


Tue Book or Nursery Ruymes, Tales and Fables. 
A Gift for all seasons. Philadelphia: George B. Zieber & 
Co. 1847. pp. 165; muslin, gilt edges. 


Tue Book or Nursery Ruymes compLeTe. From 
the creation of the world to the present time. Philadelphia: 
Theodore Buss ¢ Co. 1846. pp. 252 ; muslin, gilt edges. 


Grandfather Lovechild’s Nursery Stories. MotHer Goose. 
By Lawrence Lovechild. With eight splendid illustrations 
on wood, by Gilbert, Gihon, Brightly, Waitt and Downes, 
from original designs by Darley. Philadelphia: George B. 
Zieber G& Co. 1847. 


Juvenile publications seem to be more attended to in 
the North than they were wont to be, and, what is more 
desirable, they are becoming of a better character, both in 
general appearance and excellence of matter. Children 
are growing to occupy some position in the literary world, 
and the advantage of forming a correct taste in very early 
youth is beginning to be seen. A few years ago—indeed, 
even now, “‘ toy-books” were composed of horrible designs, 
illustrated by matter as deleterious to the mind as poison is 
to the body. Now it is entirely different. Zieber & Co. 
have set an excellent example with their new series, of 
which Grandfather Lovechild is the first. 

“ Mother Goose,” as may have been gathered from its 
title, is gotten up, we dod not hesitate to say, in a superior 
manner to any publication of the kind, and its accompany- 
ing tale, clothed as it is in the fascinating garb of poetry, 
is just such a one as a parent can place in the hand of a 
child, certain it will produce no injurious effect. The de- 
signs are among Darley’s best, and the engravings are among 
the finest we have seen. They are colored, too, with ex- 
cellent taste. These books will have an extended sale. 








